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Let us return to the tutelage of woman, and trace the 
progress of her degradations. 

Those having the paternal or marital power over her, 
could set aside the tutelage of the nearest agnate, by giving 
her a testamentary tutor,’ while some testaments went still 
farther and permitted her to choose a tutor for herself’ 
Sometimes, also, an exceptional law designed to recompense 
the services of a Roman woman conferred upon her this 
enviable privilege.’ I!l-fortune, however, to that optative' 


IGaius. i, 148 and 149. ?Gaius. 1,150; Tomk. and Lem. Ed. 

"Titus Livius, xxxix, 19. A Senatus Consultum of 566 in- 
vested Fecenia Hispala with that privilege because she had 
revealed the secret of the conspiracy of the Bacchanals. 

‘Tutors given by testament were called dativ; those taken in 
consequence of the right ef choice optiv’. Gains. 1, 154. 


*Copyright Secured. 
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tutor! TIll-fortune also to the testamentary tutor taken 
from the ranks of strangers! It is not he who exercises 
authority over the woman, but the woman who has eontrol 
over him. Not he, but she who had the tutelage, was 
tutor. Cicero has acquainted us with that empire of entice- 
ment, that feminine expertness, in escaping from the 
restraints of the law.’ Those tutors, therefore, became 
almost useless ;’ their complaisance ought to have abolished 
them altogether; it was that, on the contrary, which caused 
them to be retained. Those women, who controlled them, 
were reconciled to them; all their artifices were directed 
against their legitimate tutors, whose intervention was more 
severe and efficacious’ because in their character of agnates 
they were interested in the preservation of the property in 
the family.“ Women succeeded in part in eluding them 
by means of a legal evasion; that is to say of fictitious 
sales, which delivered them from the legitimate tutelage, 
and placed them nominally under that of a tutor in trust.’ 

Under Augustus, affairs grew worse. Whatever validity 
the institution still possessed was greatly restricted by the 
Papia Poppean laws, which lavished exemptions from 
tutelage upon free-born women who were mothers of three 
children, and upon freed-mothers of four.’ Finally special 
exemptions, purely gratuitous, were granted by the good 
pleasure of the emperors, to women who should comply 
with the conditions of the law.’ 

Impaired by these exceptions, perverted also, as we have 


‘Pro. Murena 12. See Gaius. i, 190. “Gaius. i, 190-192. 

‘Gaius. i, 192. “Gaius. Jd. ‘Gaius. i, 114; Tomk. & Lem., 
Ed., p. 108. 

*Heinec, ad legem Papiam lib. ii, c. xi. That law has_ been 
termed the jus liberorum, Ulp. Fragm. xxix, 3. By the xii. Tables 


the Vestal Virgins were exempt from tutelage. Gaius. i, 145. 
Plutarch Vit. Num, cap. 10. Gaius, ‘Tomk. & Lem. Ed., p. 154. 

"Livia, wife of Augustus, obtained the jus liberorum, although 
having only two childrev. Dion, lib. lv. 2. Heinee, Joc. cit. n. 3. 
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seen, by the system of options, by that of fiduciary tutors, 
and by the giving of testamentary tutors, the tutelage of 
women soon experienced, under Claudius, a blow more 
formidable than all others. A law was passed delivering 
free-born women from the legitimate tutelage of the agnates, 
and leaving in force only that of the patrons of freed- 
women.’ The design was to remove entirely the political 
character of tutelages, and change the primitive meaning 
attached to them by the ancient constitution. Tutelage, 
therefore, existed no longer as an auxiliary of the aristocracy 
of family, but as a safeguard against the feebleness of 
women; and Gaius thought that even in that relation it 
would be difficult for it to defend itself. Women continued, 
therefore, to require a tutor for the principal acts of civil 
life, as for example, to carry on a law suit, to enter into a 
contract, or to alienate their property, res mancipi. But 
after the Claudian law that tutor was simply dative, that is 
to say, given by the father, the husband, or the magistrate.” 
Whatever restraint such a state of minority imposed upon 

‘Gaius. 1, 157, 171: Ulp. Fragm. -— £ (xodefroy has badly 
comprehended this point of history—with reference to law 2, C. 


Theod. de tutor.—wiich Cujas understands much better. Besides, 


the Institutes of Gaius have harmonized that conflict of opinions 
which cast so much obscurity on the Claudian laws. M. Verge 
has explained those difficulties in a dissertation on the tutelage cf 
women. Page 87 

“It is thus that the Claudian law is reconciled with the traces 
of tutelage, which were found existing a long time after. By the 
lex Claudia a tree-born woman was no longer under a real, but 
only under a formal tutela. he tufe/a muliebris ceased entirely, 
very soon after the time of the classic jurisconsults. Its last 
traces are found under Dioclesian, and it probably ceased between 
the time of Dioclesian and Valentinian. It is unknown to the 
Gregorian, Ilermogenian, and Theodosian Codes, and to that of 
Justinian. La, Fort. Hssai historique de la tutelle, en Droit Romain, 
Geneve, 1850. As to the authority of the Dative tutor see 


Gaius, Tomk. & Lem. Edition, p. 157. 
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women, they accepted; for what they dreaded most was 
the covetous self-interested tyranny of the agnates. The 
benefaction of Claudius put them in possession of the 
principal rights to which they had aspired. 

Such was the state of things until the time of the last 
pagan emperors. Under Dioclesian we still discover some 
living remains of that degraded tutelage.' In 321 Constan- 
tine abolished it altogether, and admitted women to all the 
rights enjoyed by men, in omnibus contractibus jus tale 
habeant quale viros, while Justinian effaced even the 
remembrance of that ancient dependence by omitting from 
his compilations everything that could recall it. 


'Fragm. vatic. 325, 327. Before his time, under the reign of 
Antoninus, we see Pudentilla, wife of Apulius, purchasing an 
estate, with the authority of Cassius Longinus, her tutor, tutor, 
auctor mulieris. Apul. A pologie Edition Nisard, p. 260 ; edit. 
Pauckoucke, t. iv., p. 246. 

*L. unic., C. Theod. de his qui veniam etatis. and 1. 2, $1, ©. 
Just. same title. Godefroy gives 324 as the date of that law. 
See V. I, p. xxiii:, Chron. of the C. Theod. It is pretended that 
Constantine abolished the Claudian law, and re-established the 
legitimate tutelage of the agnates over women. Heinnec. Joc. cit. 
Cujas on law 3, C. de Jegit. tutela. But that opinion which M. 
Vergé has adopted in his dissertation on the tutelage of women 
(p. 88) appears improbable to me. How can it be believed that 
Constantine restored that aristocratic rubbish, he who spoke the 
language of liberty in the law of 321? Law 3, of the C. de leq. 
tut. which is the foundation of the conjecture of Cujas, and 
Heineccius, only speaks of woman in a state of impuberty, in 
a state of non-age. It is idle to say that it was altered by 
Tribonian ; that is only an assertion ; Law 2, of C. Theod. de 
tutoribus et curatoribus does not establish that argument. By com- 
bining it with law 3, of the C. de Jegit. tutela, it follows that the 
Claudian law in abolishing the legitimate tutelage of the agnates 
over women, had, on account of its too great generality, deprived 
them of the tutelage of women in a state of impuberty, and that 
Constantine had restored to them that right over the same class 


of women. Gaius. i, 157. 
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It was in the year 321, consecrated by Constantine by 
the giving to Christianity of so many pledges of his 
devotion,’ and memorable above all for his law respecting 
enfranchisements,* that he bestowed upon mothers the 
general privilege of taking part in the succession of their 
children. We cannot help recognizing in all this the 
changes wrought by Christianity, which in its morality and 
worship has given to woman a position so exalted, It is 
that evidently which has, not created, that would be saying 
too much, but promoted, methodized and consummated 
the improvement which I have described. It is in fact 
worthy of remark, that, since the extension of Christianity 
women have taken a position in active life, which they 
never enjoyed under the reign of the Roman patriciate .or 
of the first Caesars. We know what it cost Agrippina to 
determine to bestow upon the Empire the first example of 
a woman, entering upon the management of the affairs 
of her country;’ buat Christianity would necessarily 
modify those exclusive ideas, and remove women from 
the inactive state to which national prejudices con- 
demned them. All the witnesses, friends or foes, prove 
to us that the Christian religion made especial use of 


the influence of women to penetrate into the pagan 


See the title of C. Theod. d Judeis. Li. 1, C. Theod. d 
episcop. L. 1, C. Theod. de Sertis. 
2L. l, C. Theod de manum., in Ecclesia. 


- *Tiberius, who saw the ambitious tendencies of the women of 
his age, muliebre fastigium, opposed them ; moderandos said he, 
Tacit. Annal 1. 14. The artful ambition of 


fe minarum honores. 
Burrhus and 


Agrippina was disappointed by the firmness of 
Seneca.—Gibbon, chap. v. She claimed an equal share in the 
Empire acquired by the valor of ber ancestors ; but a woman, 
stationed among the armies and ensigns of Rome, presented a 


spectacle unknown to the old Republic. Tacitus, Annals, xii, 37. 
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world, and reach the fireside and interior of the family.’ 
Here they are divorced, and there they suffer martyrdom 
on account of Christianity.? Conversions are frequently 
due to their zeal, while their presence and devotion are met 
with on every side. What more was necessary to give 
irresistible, brilliant proof of the part which they took in the 
moral revolution which agitated the world? But it is 
evident that every effort of persuasion and resistance, every 
outbreak of polytheism, singularly extended the influence 
of the causes leading to the independence of women. Both 
Constantine and his successors fully appreciated the import- 
ance of endowing them with a judicious emancipation. In 
women they recompensed influential auxiliaries, and 
ordained that they should participate in the political benefits 
of the Christian revolution; they who had contributed to 
prepare its progress and who were still able to dignify its 
development. 

Meanwhile I admit that other influences anterior or sub- 
sequent to the advent of Christianity may have taken part 
in that elaboration. Intercourse with other nations which 
did not recognize the tutelage of woman may have awakened 
doubts respecting the legitimacy of the Roman institution ; 
it is, however, unnecessary to exaggerate the extent of such 
influence; for Gaius informs us that almost all foreign 
nations had systems which approached it, and that one of 
them even subjected mothers to the authority of their adult 
sons.” Nevertheless, the dissemination of Oriental ideas by 


See the passages quoted in a preceding chapter, particularly 
from Tertullian and Origen. It was a Roman matron who received 
the remains of St. Paul, beheaded at Rome. 

* Tertullian in a preceding chapter. 

Gaius 1, 193. He says; Apud perigrinos non similiter, ut 
apud nos, in tutela sunt femine; sed tamen p/erwmque quasi in 
tutela sunt. Women are not under the tutela with the perigrini 


as they are with ns, but still in general there is something which 


resembles futela. Maine An. L. 
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Syria and her eminent men, ought not to be forgotten by 
those who wish to study with impartiality the facts which 
have endowed women with the greatest personal importance. 
Under the African and Syrian Ceesars, they are constantly 
met with in the intrigues of government. Julia Domna, 
a Syrian by birth, and wife of Septimus Severus; the artful 
Meesa who established the fortunes of her grandsons Helio- 
gabalus and Alexander Severus; and Semias,' the mother of 
the former of those young princes, the woman who dared 
to occupy in the Senate a seat by the side of the Consuls. 
It is true that at the death of the tyrant, that angust assem- 
bly, in order to avenge an insult which it was necessary to 
restrain, issued a decree forever excluding women from its 
counsels. Memia, the mother of Alexander Severus, did 
not solicit that vain and dangerous honor ; but surrounded 
her son with able counsellors, among whom was Ulpian,” 
the celebrated jurisconsult. 

Some years later Zenobia longed for the separation of 
the Roman provinces of the Orient, and showed Gallienus 
and the Senate which she despised, that a woman some- 


times knew how to conquer and to govern.’ These, 


1 Swmias was placed by the side of the Consuls, and subscribed 
as a regular member the Acts of the Senate; but a solemn decree 
was finally passed, not only excluding women from that Assembly, 
but devoting to the infernal gods the wretch by whom the sanc- 
tion should be violated. Hist. August. p. 102-107. Gibbon, 
Chap. V. 

* With the approbation of the Senate, Memia chose sixteen of 
the most illustrious Senators as a perpetual council, befure whom 
all important business of State was debated and determined. At 
the head of this council was Ulpian, equally distinguished for his 
knowledge and respect for the laws of Rome. Gibbon, Chap. V. 
Hist. August. p. 119. 

* At the same period Victoria reigned in revolted Gaul. Pollio 
Hist. August. life of the father of Gallienus, c. xiii. Zenobia 
obliged one of the Roman generals who was sent against her to 
retreat into Europe with the loss of his army and reputation. Gib- 


bon, Chap. XL 
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doubtless, are all important facts, which, while announcing 
the approaching invasion of a new element into the future 
destinies of humanity, constitute but a part of its regular 
manifestations; they are, rathes combats and partial pre- 
parations, species of tributary passengers, which come, 
bearing. their tribute to an idea which Christianity alone 
can systematically and completely realize. 

Open the books of the detractors of the Christian 
religion and read the satires of the polytheists contempo- 
rary with its progress. What is the principal reproach cast 
upon it? That it relies especially upon women. Mfulieri- 
bus credulis, mulierculas imperitas.' Examine then, the 
books of its interpreters and propagators. To whom do 
they address many of their eloquent pages? To women. 
The works of Tertullian are proof of this. Among the 
letters of St. Jerome are those written in reply to women, 
who consulted him with reference to the meaning of the 
Scriptures. 

In the Christian system woman has indeed a mission to 
fulfil; she must work like man for the service of the Lord ;’ 
if inferior to him® in force she excels him in love.‘ Accord- 
ingly, she must forsake that uselessness to which ancient 
Rome reduced her, imprisoned, as she was, in a life monoto- 
nous and foreign to the progress of social improvement.° 
The new doctrine gave her on the contrary a duty to per- 
form, in exhorting, in using her communicable influence, in 
sharing in the combats of the martyrs, and in showing her- 





‘See above quotations from Origin against Celus. M. de Chat 
eaubriand. tudes historiques, t. Il, p. 160, 165 and note 2. 

2St. Paul to the Romans, xvi, 6,12 and 15. To the Galat., iii 
28. 

* Saint Paul I, to Corinth. vii, 4 and 14. St. Matthew, xix, 5, 
6. St. Jerome, letter 84, has insisted upon that. 

*St. Matthew, ix, 22; xv, 28; xxvi, 7 to 12. 

* Cato said haughtily; Sv suc juris finthus matronas contineret, 


pudor, qua le ges hie rogarentur abrogarenturve, curare non decuit.— 


Titus Liv. xxxiv, 2. 
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self as intrepid as they at the stake. She goes to acquaint 
herself with the Forum and Pretorium, formerly forbidden 
to her sex; for it is necessary that she be able there to 
speak and defend herself, and to dety the sword of the 
pagan judge. Cast, henceforth, into the life militant, she 
must stand with the courage of a heroine, and the fervor 
of a missionary. Asa slave, we see her courageous against 
the master who would dishonor her; as a wife she will be 
the interpreter of the faith to her husband, will obtain his 
adherence, or know how to meet his resentment. As mother, 
widow and virgin, in every position, she will have new 
duties to fulfil. The offices of charity will be especially 
hers, and under her fostering care, will become a 
branch of the administration of the primitive Christian 
Society.’ There will be dignities tor her in the Church ; 
as deaconness, she will have charge—a thing before unbeard 
of—of a part of the instruction.” She will share the 
apostleship, preach to the women, and be clothed with an 
ofticial character. There is here, if I am not mistaken, a 
complete system of emancipation and moral equality; an 
existence entirely new, which appears, not by some rare 
accidents, but by a constant daily practice. That this 
system may have been sustained by certain anterior or col- 
lateral ideas, that it may have been encouraged by a sort of 
predisposition, which favored the annihilation or modifica- 
tion of all classes of servitude, no one will question. But 
what argument can be thence deduced against the Christian 
influence? Is it not, on the contrary, one of the merits of 
Christianity to have been the expression of contempora- 
neous tendencies and needs? Is it not Christianity, which, 


'Saint Paul, i. to Timothy v, 10. 
*Council of Carthage, on teaching by women. See—with rel- 
erence to Deaconnesses—the Novels of Justinian: Nov. iii, ¢, 
i; Nov. vi, ¢, vi; Nov. exxiil, c, iii, Thomassin, part i, lib. i., ¢, 
lii. and part ii, lib. ii, c. xliil, See also several laws of the C. 
Theod. at the title de episcop. ; for example,|. 20, 22,27, 28, 37 and 


44, with the Com. of Godefroy. 
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in spite of all precedents, has generalized the idea of the 
reasonable enfranchisement of women,’ an idea dimly 
apparent, doubtless, under other civilizations, presented in 
outline by some great minds—by Plato for example’—but 
never before comprehended, with so much depth, order and 
practical sincerity ? ? 

We are not astonished, then, that the first Christian 
Emperor was also the first to proclaim the equality of 
women ; and that the last legislator of the Empire, a Chiris- 
tian also, was unwilling that his laws should bear the 
impress of an ancient and shameful servitude. 

3etween the times of these two princes, events transpire 
which prove that woman is capable of rising to the height 
of her new destinies. There are women who sustain 
empires, others who might convert them. Some for the 
culture of letters, for romantic adventures, for sublime 
religious abnegation, for everything in fine, which nour- 
ishes that great drama, unravelled during the Middle 
Ages.’ Pulcheria, proclaimed Empress, without sharing in 
the Empire of the Orient, combined the virtues of the 
Christian virgin, with the genius of a sovereign.‘ Kudocia 


‘LT say reasonable; because Christianity has intended to con- 
ciliate emancipation with certain duties, inherent in her nature; for 
example, the marital obedience. Saint Paul, i, to Corinth. xi, 8— 
10. 

* Republic lib. v. He considers woman worthy of participating 
in the strong education of man. 

* See the admirable pages of M. de Chateaubriand t. ii, p. 169 
et seq. But the letters of Saint Jerome should be especially 
consulted. 

*Pulcheria, sister of Theodosius the younger, received at 


sixteen, the title of Augusta, and embraced a life of celibacy. 
She built splendid churches in all the provinces of the Kast, 
established charitable foundations for the benefit of strangers and 
the poor, and secured the virtuous and lovely Athenais, christened 
Eudocia, as the wife of her brother Theodosius. Owing to the 
intrigues of Pulcheria, Eudocia ended her days in devotion and 
exile. Gibbon, chap. xxxii. 
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the eloquent wife of Theodosius the younger, adorned the 
throne with her talents, learning and charity, and was also 
dignified by the misfortune of having been pure in her 
elevation. 

Placidia, mother and guardian of Valentinian IIL, gov- 
erned the Occident during the extended minority of her 
son, in the midst of the intrigues of her generals, and the 
formidable invasions of the Vandals and Huns." What 
shall I say of Honoria’ the adventurous sister of Valen- 
tinian, who conceived the bold project of opening the way 
to the empire of Attila by offering him her hand ¢ 

Women, therefore, are already marching at the head of 
their age, directing great enterprises and taking the most 
prominent part in the history of their country, which they 
govern, disturb or pacify. 

Nevertheless, mark how difficult it was for laws and 
morals to agree. At the epoch at which we are glancing, 
if women have been liberated from tutelage, if they have 
been invested with more extended rights of succession, and 
dignified with a more important position in the family, they 
have not yet, however, attained to the general capacity of 
being guardians of their own children. In vain do we 
behold at the head of the empire, both Placidia, and Jus- 
tina, mother and guardian of Valentinian,’ for mothers 


' Valentinian received the title of Augustus when but six years 
of age; his long minority was entrusted to his mother Placidia, 
who reigned twenty-five years in the name of her son. The inva- 
sion and defeat of Attila by her armies under command of Aetius, 
have immortalized the fame of that general and the reign of Pla- 
cidia. Gibbon, chap. xxxiii. 

® She sent Attila a ring, as a pledge of her affection, and ear- 
nestly besought him to claim her as a lawful wife, to whom he had 
been secretly betrothed. These indecent advances were, however. 
received by the king of the Huns with coldness and disdain. 
Gibbon, chap. xxxiii. Ducange Famil. Byzantin, p. 67-73. 


* Gibbon, chap., Xxv. 
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could be guardians of their children, only by special per- 
mission of the prince,’ and tutelage was still regarded.as an 
office which could not be legally held by a woman.’ 

In 390 Theodosius the Great published a constitution 
respecting the tutelage of mothers; buat it did not make any 
remarkable improvement in the state of things. It was 
held that the mother could claim the tutelage only in default 
of a legitimate tutor, and provided that she had reached 
her majority and promised not to re-marry.* To discover the 
exact moment, when the revolution in favor of the mother 
of the family was perfected, we must go to Justinian, a 
reformer more radical than his predecessors, and one who 
conferred the legal guardianship, as a matter of right upon 
the mother and grandmother.’ 

A more serious delay is noticeable with reference to 
maternal authority. It is needless to remark that the 
primitive jurisprudence did not hold woman of sufficient 
importance, to confide to her any civil power over her 


children, in regard to whom she only enjoyed the rights of 


nature, without the assistance of the written’ law. She 
yas thus not only deprived of any legal usufruct’ in the 
property of her minor children, but even the child, who 
wished to marry, was not required to obtain the maternal 
consent. 

The point of departure of the primitive Roman law was, 


that children born in wedlock were in the family, not of 


iNevatius, 1, 18. D. de tutelis ; Papinian, 1, 26, D. de test. 
tutel. We have used tutelage and guardianship as synonyms, 
although differing somewhat in signification. 

2Ulpian 1, 2, D. de regulis juris and Pothier. Pund. t. ii, p. 92, 
bp. 5. “L. 4. C. Theod. de tutorid. 

‘Novel. exviil., c. v. 

*See an example in ‘litus Livius. lib. xxxix., c. x. and Xi. 

*That right of maternity, although unknown to the Middle Ages 


and Common Law of France. has been generalized in her Civil 
Code. 384, 750, 1442, 1754. 
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the mother, but of the father, and that the mother was 
incapable of power even in regard to natural children.’ 
The new religious ideas certainly introduced important 
modifications into a system so foreign to the natural senti- 
ments of respect and affection for the mother, But it is 
not, in the case of the consent to marry, that the impre- 
scriptible rights of maternity were re established. Even 
those who gave the moral tone to society hesitated before 
formulating complete rules respecting the intervention of 
the maternal consent. Saint Augustine exacted it only for 
daughters too young to judge for themselves, thus render- 
ing a first homage to the authority of the mother. As to 
daughters, whose age was sufficient evidence of prudence 
and discernment, Saint Augustine recognized their absolute 
liberty in making choice of a husband.’ It may be said 
that it was only towards the sixth century that the Church 
established rules on that subject, which have become the 
foundation of modern law. Justinian might have taken 
advantage of them, but we cannot now depend upon him 
for reform. The husband of the commedienne Theodora, 
he who had preferred the hand of that woman to the tears 
and caprices of his mother Vigilantia,® wonld beware of 





iLaw 5, C. de adopt. Women can by no means adopt, because 
they have not even their own natural children under their potestas. 
Gaius. ii, 104. It was, however, ordained by an imperial rescript 
that when a mother had lost her child by-death she might, under 
sanction of the law, adopt another to console her for her loss. 
The mutual relationship of mother and foster child was identical 
with that which subsisted between her and her own child. Gaus, 
Tomk. & Lem. Ed., p. 98. 

*Epist- ad Benenatum. “ Puelle fortassis que nune non 
apparet, appare bit et mater, cujus voluntatem iy tradenda /filia, 


omnthus, ut arbitor, Natura preponit. Nist eadem puella in ea 


jam tate fue rit, ut. jure licentiore, sihi ipsa eligat quod velit. 


*Gibbon. Chap. xl. The laws of Rome expressly prohibited 
the marriage of a Senator with an actress, and Vigilantia was 


° 
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interfering with laws which favored his passion. The old 
law, therefore, continued in force to the end. It was 
reserved to legislation, brought to light under the immediate 
influence of Christianity, to consecrate in behalf of the 
mother those prerogatives which are naturally hers. 

I have hitherto spoken of women in connection with 
legitimate and dative tutors and children. It remains for 
me to say a word with reference to the marital power. We 
know, that with the Romans, that power was not a result 
necessary and forced of marriage. The wife only passed 
under it when she or her qauctores consented. I have 
already stated its attributes, namely, a right of property,’ 
embracing the woman and her entire estate, and a right of 





seriously apprehensive that Theodora would corrupt the piety and 
happiness of Justinian; but an Edict was promulgated by the 
Emperor Justin, which abolished the ancient jurisprudence, and 
Theodora soon became Empress, notwithstanding the tears and 
affliction of Vigilantia. See the old law in Justinian’s Code, 
L. v. Tit. v., leg. 7, Tit. xxvii., leg. 1—under the years 336 and 
454. The new Edict—about the year 521 or 522. Aleman, p. 
38, 96—verv awkwardly repeals no more than the clause 
mulieres senice, libertinw, tabernari#. See novels 89 and 117, 
and a rescript from Justinian to the Bishops. Aleman, p. 41. 

1 The husband, however, had not the same power of selling his 
wife as of selling his children.—M. Niebuhr t. I, p. 324.—But he 
acquired a title to her by wsucaption, as to a thing manctpi. As to the 
property, the in manu was a title of universal acquisition for the 
husband.—Cicero, pro Flaceo 34, and Topic. 4. Gaius IT, 86, 90; 
II], 83; IV, 80.—The husband was proprietor of all the property 
present and prospective of the wife, who in case of predecease did 
not leave any succession. And it is not alone in the jurisconsults 
that we find proof of that truth of which some persons appear to 
have had doubts;. Plautus also alluded to it in his Comedy of 


Casina. 


* Hoe viri censeo esse omne, quidquid tuum ‘st.” 
Act Il, se. 2, v. 100. 


At best the wife could have a peculium with the consent of her 
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life and death.’ Nevertheless, the domestic tribunal in which 
the husband judged his wife, was not more efficacious than 
the Paternal Power, for impeding the progress of the 
Christian faith among women. Tacitus relates that Pom- 


husband, a fact substantiated by that passage of Plautus : 
‘“Nam peculi probam nihil habere addecet 
Clam virum.” 
loc. cit. v. 97, 98. 

When divorce became one of the plagues of Rome, it was 
thought necessary to prevent the despoiling of the wife of her 
patrimony. Accordingly at the time of the marriage, the relatives 
stipulated for the return of her fortune by the cautio ret uxores, 
This fact is attested by AulusGellius. “ Servius Sulpicius, in libro 
quem composuit de dotibus, tum primum cautiones ret uxori@ necessa 
rias esse visas scripsit, cum Sp. Carvilius * * * divortium 
cum uxore fecit.” Ata later period that idea was extended to 
other cases of the dissolution of marriage ; for example, to the 
case of such dissolution by the predecease of the husband. 

In regard to the dotal system, it was only developed for marri- 
ages not accompanied by the manus. At the beginning of that 
system the dowry belonged also irrevocably to the husband.  L. 
1. D. de jure dot. Later, however, the right of property of the 
husband received some alterations similar to those of which I have 
just spoken according to Aulus Gellius. Then under Augustus 
the husband was prohibited from selling the dowry without the 
consent of the wife. It was absolutely inalienable only under the 
reign of Justinian. 

Moreover, from the time of Ulpian, it was still the rule that the 
surviving husband kept the dowry, although this was not so in two 
cases : 

First: When the father of the deceased had settled the dowry, 
there was a legal reversion for his benefit. 

Second: When a conventional return had been stipulated by 
the Constituant whoever he might be. Ulp. Fragm. VI, 4, 5. 

1 Valerius Maximus recounts the severity of Egnatius Metellus, 
who slew his wife for drinking wine —Lib. VI, c. iii, n. 9.—The 
husband, says Cato, is the judge of his wife, he has absolute 
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ponia Greecina, a woman distinguished as the wife of Plan- 
tins, having been acensed, under Nero, of foreign supersti- 
tions—superstitionis externe rea—which we suppose to be 
Christianity, was referred to the judgment of her husband.’ 
Plautins, following the ancient custom, called together her 
relatives, informed them of her crime, and of her life, and 
declared her innocent.* Persecutions had not yet begun. 
The blood of the martyrs flowed soon after. 

3ut if Plautius had found his wife guilty, could he, even 
at that epoch, have condemned her to death? It is certain, 
I repeat, that in times the most ancient, the husband pos- 
sessed that terrible right over his wife, whom he had in his 
power—in manu. But 1 doubt that it was maintained 
under Nero. Having the same origin as the right of life 
and death over children, it appears probable to me that it 
was swept away with that right. The emancipation of the 
sons of the family and of women, constitute three improve- 
ments which marched abreast and under the influence of 
the same causes. 

It was, therefore, by divorces that the resentment of 
husbands against their wives, converted to Christianity, 
signalized itself. Tertullian’ does not mention other methods 
of revenge. Divorces, however, were powerless at a time 


dominion over her. Aulus Gellius x. 23. Pliny xiv, Tacitus Annai. 
xiii, 34. Montesquieu Hsprit des lois liv. vii, ch. x. Niebuhr t. 
[, p. 324, note 635. Pothier Pand. t. I. p. 23, n. 21. Even in 
Tacitus we see a husband prosecuted for not having exercised his 
legal authority over his wife who had caused her name to be added 
to the list of prostitutes. Quod ultionem legis omissiset. Annal 
IT, 85. 

Titus-Livius xxxix, 18, relates a curious fact, but which only 
relates to the execution of sentences pronounced against women 
by the public magistrate. 


7) 
oS. 


1 Marita judicio pe rmissa 2 Annals. Xiil, ‘ 


1 Tertuliian Apolog. $3. 
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when they seemed to have become but an ordinary event of 
marriage, 

Moreover, the marital power, that is to say, that acquisi- 
tion by the husband of a universal title to the wife and her 
entire estate was far from being general. [t was the neces- 
sary consequence of confarreation,’ which had almost fallen 
into disuse with the old pagan worship to which it was 
incident ;* coemption, the other source of that power, was 
doubtless more frequent, and is pointed out to us by Gaius 
as being in full force at his time.’ But there were at 
least as many marriages without coemption and leaving 
the wife out of power, as there were accompanied with 
that civil formality. Women were inclined to favor unions, 
disembarrassed of coemption, for various reasons; on the 
one hand to retain their property and reserve to themselves 
the power of divorce’, and on the other, to be, for the sake 
of religion, as independent as possible of their pagan hus- 
bands, for mixed marriages were increasing, and began to 
attract the attention of the fathers of the Church.’ On 
the other hand, in proportion as the number of Christians 
became more considerable, marriages were more frequently 
celebrated according to the ceremonies of the new worship ; 


and from the instant that religion had invested them with 


; 


Persons of both sexes may be under the pofestas, bat only 


women come in manum. Gaius I, 109. 
2 "Tacitus Annal. lV. 16. Omissa confarreandi assuetudine. aut 
inter paucos retenta. The ceremony of confarreation had become 


obsulete, or if observed, it was by a few families only. These 
words explain why Gaius speaks of it as still in use. Gaius |, 
110, 233. 

*Gaius I, 113. 

‘To get an idea of the importance which the system of a sepa- 
rate maintenance gave the woman in the eyes of her husband, the 
complaints of Cato should be seen in Aulus Gellius.—xvil, evi. 

‘Tertullian ad uxorem lib. ii. c. ii., et seq. St. Paul interested 
himself therein, .. Corinth. Vil, 13, 


9 


— 
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its authority, the plenitude of its power would have been 
doubtful, if the formalities of coemption, strongly suspected 
of paganism had been added to it. Accordingly the mari- 
tal power disappeared with the civil forms from which it 
sprung. Married women attained to a degree of liberty, 
unknown to most systems of legislation; they could dis 
pose of their property without the consent of their hus- 
bands, and were perfectly independent of them for their 
paraphernalia.’ In a word, the absence of marital power 
was of common law, and women had attained that object, 
which Cato accused them of pursuing at the very time of 
their greatest dependence, namely, to be free and equal to 
their husbands. “ Omnium rerum libertatem, imo dicentiam 
desiderant........ et equari postremum viris.”” Here, let 
us acknowledge it, the changes have been too radical; the 
reaction against the system of the power has evidently 
passed legitimate limits; fur this however, we should not 
blame Christianity, which in promulgating the lawful rights 
of the wife, has never lost sight of the limits, within which 
nature ordains that those rights should be restricted.* That 
to a great degree was the failing of the Roman institution, 
which instead of allying itself with, desired to be independ- 
ent of marriage, and preferred to unite itself with a jealous 
formalism. 

Nevertheless the common law will eventually come, to 
re-establish the equilibrium. The marital power will then 
re-appear, not tyranical and violent, not identified with 
material formalities formed outside of marriage, but mod- 


'L. 6, C. de revoc. donat., et passim. 

2 Titus Liv. xxxiv. 2 and 3. 

* Saint Paul. “The woman was taken from man :” I. Corinth. xi, 
8. With reference to the authority of the husband over her, see 


the same; /oc cit. 10, and Timothy ii, 9, et seq. Saint Augustine 


defended the marital authority afterwards so much despised: 
‘Nihil de tua veste, nihil de tuo auro et argento, vel quacumque 
pecunia, sine arbitrio mariti facere debuisti.” Hist. celxii, § 4. 
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erate, protective, affectionate, inseparable from the conjugal 
union and like it unalterable. 

In the sixth century all the energies of the old civiliza- 
tion were decisively broken and exhausted. Those Grecian 
studies which had polished Rome, and moulded the genius 
of her illustrious men, had become extinct by the suppres- 
sion of that famous school of Athens, that literary party to 
onged, and polytheism had 





which Cicero and Horace be 
surrendered its latest breath, by the voluntary death of the 
patrician Photius, its final representative. The aristocracy 
had descended through every grade of political society, and 
its image everywhere effaced, had given place to the equal- 
ity of obedience under the despotism of a single prince. 
Having imposed its exclusive and unyielding character 
upon religious, political, civil and domestic institutions 
without being willing to accept anything, it now found 
itself driven from every post. 

In the midst of that dissolution, a single institution 
remained; it was Christianity. Its progress as well as its 
illustrious representatives, furnish sufficient evidence of its 
energy. 

What has become of the sciences of Alexandria and 
Berytus? They are only the attendants of theology. 
What, moreover, is the character of the laws? Read the 
first title of the eode of Justinian: De Summa _ Trinitate, 
de Episcopis et Clericis! What is the favorite occupation 
of the prince? To discuss ecclesiastical subjects, and apply 
to them his subtle and active mind. It is, therefore, trom 
Christianity that the improvement comes, whether it be in 
morals or in political affairs. 

If it be true that an epoch borrows from the element 
that controls it, the principle of its modifications, let us not 
seek elsewhere than in Christianity for the leading cause of 
the transformations, to. which we have given our atten- 
tion. That it is, which decomposes and creates, which 
places the elements of reorganization by the side of the 


solvent. 
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With special reference to the subject of succession, is it 
not true that Christianity in making one great family’ of 
humanity, has rendered the bonds of relationship more 
close, and that according to its ideas of equality and mutual 
affection, the distinctions ought to vanish between those 
whom it directs us to love as equals, and consequently 
between the male and female lines. 

Doubtless, in proportion as aristocratic habits have 
inclined the balance towards masculinity, and the public 
interests have produced a change in manners, those exalted 
ideas of natural equality have been restrained in their 
development, have remained for a long time inefticacious, 
and their progress has been slow and arduous. But as 
soon as the decomposition of the ancient family made 
tabula rasa for the legislator, the general prevalence of the 
wisely democratic spirit of Christianity was assured, and 
the order of suecession, which always reflects the dominant 
social principle, is regulated in accordance with the pure 
affections of nature, whose sanction is based upon Chris- 


tian morality. 


If these papers shall cause to be understood, but imper- 
fectly,in what respect Divine Philosophy is connected with 
the study of ancient and modern law, and how Christianity 
explains the superiority of our civil institutions over the 
same class of productions of pagan genius, the author will 
have accomplished an object, which he believes is not witb- 
out utility, and the fruits of his labors will be important 
to those who appreciate the necessity of loving their religion, 
their age, and their country. 


Z. HAZARD POTTER. 


Quelle belle expression que celle de proximus, 

















MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 


Christianity, the contrast of Judaism, is also the out- 
growth of Judaism. Its sacred books are the New Testa- 
ment Canon, because they recognize the Old. “ Think not 
that [ am come to destroy the Jaw or the prophets,” said 
the Christ of the New Covenant, “I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil.” Temple and priesthood disappear ; 
but only so, because their hieroglyphic has been deciphered 
and translated into an universal tongue. Fulfilment is the 
ever-recurring reason given by the gospel for its existence 
and its results. This claim secured for it the attention, 
whether hostile or friendly, of the Jews. 

For they looked for a fulfilment. The result of Old 
Testament teaching and of Jewish history was an expecta- 
tion of greater things. And this expectation centered in a 
Personality ; in a Messiah. The philosophical and half- 
denationalized Jew of Alexandria might be satisfied with 
an abstraction, but failed, in that, to represent the thousands 
of the dispersion, who yearly presented themselves at the 
sacred mount. These, and their brethren of Palestine, 
however varied and ernde, however erroneous and wild 
their conceptions, beld, as with a grasp for life, to the belief 
that the Anointed of God should yet come to them, a 
glorious Personage. Christianity did not create the Christ 
idea, but built upon it. The High Priest might ask Jesus, 
“Art Thou the Christ?” but neither he nor any one asked 
the meaning of “ the Christ.” They, on the one side, and 
our Lord and His Apostles on the vther, argue as from an 
admitted truth. The New Testament is no more concerned 


with the proof of the existence, in the divine plan, of a 
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Messiah, than is the Old Testament with the proof of God’s 
being. The study of Messianic prophecy can be fairly and 
intelligently pursued, only as this fact is allowed its full 
weight at the outset. It is possible to narrow that study 
down to the letter of a few isolated texts of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is impossible to do so when we seek the origin of 
that condition of mind which made Christianity so soon the 
reality it became. The Jew, let us remember, became the 
Christian ; and only so, because he saw in Christianity the 
true fulfilment of his Jewish hopes. The New Testament 
is a Jewish literature as well as the Old. Neither the 
Jewish believer nor the Jewish non-believer could have 
nourished, the one such undying devotion, and the 
other, such undying hatred toward Hii who claimed to be 
the Christ, had there not been within them respectively the 
conviction of honor or dishonor done to the one great hope, 
for whose realization their nation existed. They could not 
rise to the height of the Divine purpose in their preserva- 
tion, as related to all the world. They could not appreciate 
the prophetic teachings as to the superiority of the spiritual 
to the formal and the corporate in God’s esteem. But they 
did associate Divine purposes and the illustration of Divine 
truths with One who was to come. When the strange 
prophet appeared by the Jordan, the * people were in expec- 
tation, and all men mused in their hearts of John whether he 
were the Christ or not.” 

The expectation of reparation, of wide-spread blessing, 
has been traced to Adamic, and—as by Saint Panl—to 
Abrahamic promises. But let us glance at the unequivocal 
suggestion of a Personage, instilled in the mind of the slave 
people after their escape from Egypt. Moses, the redeemer 
and mediator, who bore that peculiar title of honor, “ my 
servant Moses,” the preacher of the ritualistic gospel, the 
hero and historian of his people, by his position and 
character created and developed in them the habit of entire 


dependence upon one greater than themselves for lite and 
truth. And he, having perfected bis system so that it 
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retained its hold upon them to the end; and having uttered 
predictions strangely fulfilled, said also: ‘The Lord thy 
God will raise up unto thee a Prophet of thy brethren, like 
unto me.” He stamped his system with the impress of 
expectation ; of expectation centering in a personal anti- 
type of himself. To the seed of Abraham, incapable of 
appreciating Abraham’s promise, he promises One like him- 
self. The writer of the last verses of the Pentateuch, who- 
ever he may have been, shows us that, to the Jewish mind 
of his day, the expectation had not been realized. It 
Joshua were the writer, he disclaims for himself its fulfil- 
ment. If the words were added by Ezra, he tells us that 
at his late day, it was still considered unfulfilled. And the 
reader of the completed canon will not find it hard to say, 
‘there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses.” 
3ut Peter, at the Beautiful Gate, reverses the sentence, and 
his use of the prophecy makes it evident that the promise 
was remembered, and that its application to the Christ was, 
in Jewish thought, a natural one. He does not argue its 
application to the Christ, while he asserts that Jesus is the 
Christ. That Mosaic eeremonials were, as was maintained 
at length in the Epistle to the Hebrews, an allegory of 
Christian facts, was a belief that seems to have followed 
naturally the confession, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” We find now, the type and the promise ; 
their meaning, perhaps, faintly apprehended by higher 
minds; but not the heritage of the many. There are 
centuries of rough experience for this rough people, before 
the tine shall come for any perceptible advance either in 
teaching or in apprehension. When such advance is seen, 
we find the Mosaic method repeated. Renewed and 
enlarged expectation of one to come, takes its rise in the per- 
son, and writings, and office of one present. That person is 
now a King; and with him there rises to view the pro- 
phetic order, which, outlasting him for many generations, 
repeats to the last his name, but repeats it as the name of 


One to come. 
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In the New Testament we find Jew and Christian agree- 
ing in interpretation. They hold, as to an admitted fact, 
that David wrote of Christ. Our Lord asks the Pharisees : 
“What think ye of Christ? Whose Son is He?” And 
they at once reply, “the Son of David.” And when He 
further asks: ‘How then doth David call Him Lord?” 
Their silent confusion is founded on their belief that the 
110th Psalm does speak of the Messiah. ‘Son of David,” 
and ‘‘Messiah,” are synonymous with them. ‘“ Hosanna to the 
Son of David,” was the ery of the multitude when Jesus 
entered Jerusalem. It was the *‘Son of David” who was 
to make sure the perpetuity of His throne. Hundreds of 
years after the promise had been given to David, when the 
Jewish monarchy was about to cease, and the people to be 
Jed away captive, Jeremiah, who foretold the cessation and 
the captivity, writes: “ The days come, saith the Lord, 
that I will perform the good thing which I have promised 
to the hoase of Israel, and to the house of Judah. In those 
days will I cause the Branch of righteousness to grow up 
unto David. For thus saith the Lord; David shall never 
want a man to sit upon the throne. If ye can break my 
Covenant of the day and of the night, then may also my 
Covenant be broken with David my servant, that he should 
not have a Son to reign upon his throne.” It is but a short 
remove from this, to the promise at the annunciation, “The 
Lord God shall give unto Him the throne of His father 
David; and of His kingdom there shall be no end.” The 
exhaustive realization of the promise is ever in the future. 
Be it the Anvinted, the Branch, the Son, the King, the 
Elect, or “ my servant David,” it is ever One to come. 
Borne by one living, the title soon exceeds reality, and be- 
comes ideal. All through the Jewish Scriptures we find a 
religious life and perceptions of Divine purpose, immeasur- 
ably superior to the actual life that existed beside them. 
The “‘apples of gold” are in baskets of much baser metal. 
Such contrast, while in itself peculiar to no people or time, 


is, in its degree, so peculiar, and that, on the ideal side, that 
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it can only be accounted for by a recognition of highest in- 
spiration ; of such inspiration as might well lead _ its 
subjects to search “what, and what time the Spirit within 
them did signify, when it testified beforehand the suffer- 
ings of an Anointed One, and the glory that should 
follow.” In the book of Psalms the contrast discloses 
itself to the fullest extent. We ask, as we read’ the 
words of the Sufferer, and of the Anointed—now speak- 
ing, and now spoken of—“ of whom speaketh the prophet 
this? of himself or of some other man?” As, in the 
Mosaic utterances and ceremonial, there was an implied 
perfection which yet was expectation; so here, hymns of 
triumph and of woe are sung in so high a strain that we 
feel the impossibility of verifying them in the experiences 
and facts of time then passing. Whois this King, to whom 
God says—“Thou art My Son; this day have I begotten 
Thee?” Of whom it is said: ‘ His name shall endure tor- 
ever: all nations shall call Him blessed: all nations shall 
If it be Solomon, why, after Solomon, is the 


, 


serve Him.’ 
promise of the King—of His universal and endless reign— 
repeated, until there is no longer a king upon the throne ¢ 
As for the promised Prophet—so for the promised King— 
we look in vain; for, through all the changes of the throne, 
he is still presented as to come. 

It was in the reign of David that the extraordinary min- 
istry of prophecy arose, which, through the seven centuries 
of its exercise, rested its validity upon its moral force, and 
dominated indisputably the kingly and the priestly lines. 
Its written utterances bear, severally, the mark of their 
eras, and the individuality of their writers. But, whatever 
the exigencies which gave rise to them ; whatever the appli- 
cation of their rebukes, and forecastings of ruin to contempo 
rary evils, and persons and nations, they exhibit the remark- 
able unity of concentrated and progressive prediction con- 
cerning the ideal Kingdom and the ideal King; and with 
it there is the undertone of an ideal sufferer, bending low 
before rising high. The progressive unity ia these writings 
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of the ages; the preservation and growth of the personal 
idea; the repeated picture of restitution and triumph and 
holiness, with the one Personage as its central figure, its 
brightness undimmed by failure, by dispersion, by captivity, 
but its outlines never filled by the history; the absence of 
all sense of inconsistency ; the naturalness with which the 
old theme is renewed: al! this is explicable by New Testa- 
ment theories—inexplicable otherwise. For, according to 
Peter, “all the prophets from Samuel, as many as have 
spoken,” have, like Moses, foretold Christ’s days. Accord- 
ing to him, David, “ being a prophet, and knowing that 
God had sworn that of the fruit of his loins, He would 
raise up Christ to sit on his throne, spake of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ.” 

In the prophecies that bear the name of Isaiah, the 
pictures of restitution that surround a Personality, divinely 
great, form a union whose force is all the greater if we 
surrender the claim of uniform authorship. In the second 
chapter “He judges among the nations in universal peace ;” 
in the fourth chapter, the “‘ Branch of the Lord” is glori- 
ous, and Zion is redeemed ; in the ninth, the “ Son” is given, 
the ** Prince of peace,” of the increase of whose govern- 
ment there shal] be no end, upon the throne of David. In 
the eleventh chapter, the “ Branch” grows out of the root 
of Jesse, who smites, yet saves the earth; while Gentiles 
seek His ensign, and the dispersed of Judah are gathered. 
In the sixteenth chapter, ““‘ He” sits upon the established 
throne, in truth, in the tabernacle of David. The King 
reigns in righteousness. The Servant passing through 
depths of contempt and oppression, cut off from the land of 
the living, prolongs His days, is given for a leader of the 
people; puts on righteousness as a breastplate, and gar- 
ments of vengeance. He preaches good tidings, and 
Israel’s light is come. Here is a continuation of Micah’s 


theme; an anticipation of Jeremiah’s theme. We may 
find—and rightly find—the origin of some such predictions 
in near events; we may dismiss one and another prophecy 
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under criticism, but we can neither dismiss nor account for 
the general and progressive tenor of the whole. In the 
Book of Daniel is seen at once the result of the Mosaism 
and prophetism of past centuries, and data for the definite 
Messianic belief of later days. Dismiss all question of 
authorship, and date the book, if you wish, three centuries 
before Christ, instead of five. It makes no difference as to 
the fact. The poeti¢o-prophetie style gives way to literal 
explanation, and the title Messiah becomes a proper name. 
The Son of Man—the “ Prince Messiah ” is cut off, not for 
Himself. He takes the Kingdom, and all the earth serves 
Him. 

I should view, then, Messianic prophecy as the underly- 
ing idea of the Old Testament. Now, interpreting personal 
elections and typical ceremonials; now, giving force to 
rebukes and judgments, and to increased spirituality of 
teaching ; 


tion of perfect exemplification and corresponding glory in 


and through them all, encouraging the expecta- 


a King. I should view particular Messianic prophecies— 
exclusively Messianic prophecies, as higher summits of out- 
look, dissimilar only in magnitude to lesser heights, and to 
the surface height. The burden of disproof lies with him 
who, accepting the New Testament, finds the Christ idea 
but an oeceasional one in the Old. The Twenty-third 
Psalm, or the Fifty-third of Isaial:, and the like, disproved, 
would be but so many pinnacles removed from the temple. 

The period intervening between the Old Testament and 
the New was, despite its degradations and its fierce strug 
gles, a period of study of a completed canon. It was the 
period of the synagogue and the scribe. And, far away 
from Judea, men held to the Jewish faith who had but little 
practical hold upon the Jewish nation. The Septuagint is 
proof of the prevalence of Biblical study among such ; 
while, in both it and in contemporary apocryphal writings, 
may be traced the influence of alien thonght. In Judea, 
the rise and maintenance of differing sects shows at once 


activity of thought centering in a common revealed herit- 
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age. Thus it came to pass that when the eternal Son be- 
came man, He found a theological language and habit of 
thought ready for His use. 

HENRY M. STUART. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTHIOFFRELIGION.* 


One of the signs of the times, as well as natural out- 
growth of the spirit of the age working upon the “ religious 
world,” is the institution of the “ Hibbert Lectureship.” 
“Mr. Robert Hibbert, who died in 1849, bequeathed a sum 
of money with directions that the income should be applied 
in a manner indicated in general terms by him, but with 
large latitude of interpretation to the trustees.” At the 
request of several gentlemen, “divines and laymen belong- 
ing to different churches,” including two Martineans, 
Dean Stanley, Max Maller, John Caird, William Gaskell, 
Charlet Beard and others, the trustees of Mr. Hibbert have 
endowed a Lectureship, whose field is * religion.” The first 
series of six lectures, by F. Max Muller, were delivered in the 
Chapter House of Westminster Abbey, in April, May and 
June, 1878. 

As will be seen hereafier, these lectures treat Christianity 
as only one among the many religions that have been tried, 
and if not found wanting, at least not yet so interpreted as to 
assure in future, much less provide at present, the true 
religion tor humanity. The terms of the trust recite that 


the trustees shall so use the funds “in their uncontrolled 


*T He ORIGIN AND GrowrtH or Retigion. FL Max Muller. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1879. 
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discretion from time to time, as may be most conducive to the 
spread of Christianity in its most simple and intelligible 
form, and to the unfettered exercise of private judgment in 
matters of religion.” Under the former clause it would be 
hard to inelude this first series of the lectures. The latter 
clause, however, is broad enough to include anything that 
can be compressed within the boundless dimensions of 
* religion.” 

F. Max Muller is sufficiently well-known, not alone in his 
chosen department of philology, to assure a learned treat 
mnent of any subject he undertakes. He is distinguished for 
distinctness of Opinion, clearness of diction, beauty of 
rhetoric and strong logic, but he is at least equally remark- 
able for a genial temper and spirit of fairness. These qual- 
ities make everything he writes attractive. Even if it were 
consistent with the present comity of controversy, one 
would not be disposed to ascribe to Max Muller any con- 
scious or unconscious evil motives in setting forth whatever 
he might write. He is evidently in truth, what most 
modern “ advanced men,” in every department of philosophy 
and religion, claim to be in fact or intention, viz.: sincere. 
He puts forth what he thinks, and seems to be willing that 
others should be as free as himself. Only now and then, 
and that with apparent unconsciousness, never superciliously, 
he follows the positivists and other philosophers by cutting 
through a Gordian knot with the incidental remark, that 
“all learned and intelligent persons are now agreed on this 
point.” 

The subject he has chosen is ** The Origin and Growth 
of Religion, as illustrated by the Religions of India.” 

The title shows the assumption which underlies his whole 
argument. His point is that ‘‘ religion” has had the same 
origin though not the same growth everywhere ; while he 
assumes that everywhere the origin and growth have been 
natural and not supernatural. In order to appreciate the 
wonderfully acute and clear analyses with which these 
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Lectures abound, one will have to keep in mind clearly the 
assumption that underlies them. 

In regard to the origin of religion, he claims for it noth- 
ing more than “our senses and our reason ; or in other 
words, our power of apprehending as manifested in the 
senses, and our powers of comprehending as manifested in 

dg ?? : 77 . . . . 4 7 
words.” The senses he elsewhere treats continually as in- 
nate. Our words he declares were attained by natural 
means. He rejects utterly, and with some emphasis, the 
opinion that language was an original gift from God. 

" ' ; , 

From the senses primarily he deduces, or rather, in the 
direct action of the senses themselves, he claims to find, the 
origin of religion. He starts with the postulate that the 
‘perception of the Infinite,” is the origin of religion : 

We have accepted the primitive savage with nothing but his five senses. 
These five senses supply him with a knowledge of finite things; our prob- 
lem 1s, how such a being ever comes to think or speak of anything not finite 
or infinite. [I answer, without any fear of contradiction, that it is his senses 
which give him the first impression of infinite things, and supply him in the 
end with an intimation of the infinite. Everything of which his senses can- 
not perceive a limit is, to a primitive savage, or to any man in an early stage 
of intellectual activity, unlimited or infinite. Man sees, he sees to a certain 
point, and there his eyesight breaks down. But exactly where his sight 
breaks down there passes upon him, whether he lke it or not, the percep- 
tion of the unlimited or the infinite. It may be said that this is not a per- 
ception, in the ordinary sense of the word. No more is it, but still less 1s it 
mere reasoning. In perceiving the infinite we neither count, nor measure, 
nor compare, nor name. We know not what it is, but we know that it is, 
and we know it, because we actually feel it and are brought in contact with it. 
If it seems too bold to say that man actually sees the invisible, let us say 
that he suffers from the invisible, and this invisible is only a special name 


for the infinite.—p. 35. 


This is the key-note of the lectures. It is exactly opposite 
to positivism. It leaves on one side—quite out in the 
cold—the whole body of philosophers, ancient and modern, 
who have attempted to prove that the idea of the infinite 
was a product of human reason. Even Kant is furnished 
with a new metaphysical distinction. Between his “noumen- 
on” and “ phenomenon ”—which comprises as Kant argues 
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everything both as it is and as it appears—Muller “ main- 
tains that before it{anything] becomes a Voumenon it is an 
Aistheton, though not » Phainomenon,” p. 44. The apparent 
meaning of this subtle distinction is, that before we know 
the thing as it is, we know that it is. 

This is the most attenuated form of the gossamer thread 
of the idea of the infinite, which the author uses to bind 
up the whole body of hisargument. Delicate as the strand 
is, and finely as he draws it out, there will probably be a 
consent of metaphysicians, that it grows at last to a cord 
which cannot be breathed away; while it binds an existing 
and rather wide system of original and growing religion in- 
to at least a compact and weighty body of belief: for after 
all M. Muller has his creed, as all men have, even when 
they strenuously deny it; and it is a popular creed now, 
and very simple, as it consists of only one article, viz.: “ 1 
believe in the good time coming.” 

Those specialists, who are Muller’s learned equals, are 
alone competent to test the facts he claims to deduce trom 
the Vedic literature ; and to follow him critically through 
his analysis of the Veda, the Brahmanas and the Upani- 
shads. They who can understand his principles and their 
modes of development, will find fascinating reading in these 
lectures, and for their understanding will have to draw only 
upon those stores of learning and powers of thought which 
are common to well read persons, who have made religion 
an object of careful study. The practical consequences of 
his theories and arguments, as they will appear when diluted 
to the taste of average minds, must, in accordance with the 
tacit agreement now of “ philosophers,” be left out of con- 
sideration. It is conceded that facts must be investigated in 
and of themselves; and that laws, when clearly elucidated, 
must be allowed all the force and rights of truth. It is 
hardly permitted to allow that any consequences, of any set 
of views, may be adduced as a presumption, either for or 
against them. Those who discuss philosophy, even where 


religion is its subject, must be content, if they expect a 
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hearing, to take it up by itself and to follow its accepted 
rules whether in assent or dissent. 

All writers upon the “religion of the future, 
to be the Catholic faith in “the good time coming,” will be 


” which is 


found to entertain certain germinal, of course primary, and 
generally assumed, ideas ; on which they pile up the treas- 
ures of their learning as a kind of soil, out of which they 
cause, or think they cause to grow the flower and _ fruitage 
of their conclusions. The learning must be accepted by 
the general body of readers and thinkers, at least when the 
writers are specialists in their chosen subjects. The germs 
and principles, however, are common property, which 
ordinary thinkers are competent to perceive and to judge 
whether they contain the powers of evolution claimed for 
them. Hence the learned specialists stand on a ground 
common to multitudes, as to the bases of their arguments 
with their resulting conelusions. 

Without questioning, therefore, the facts adduced by 
Muller from the Vedic literature, and while acknowledging 
the delicate discrimination of his analyses, and thankfully 
testifying to the exceeding fascination of his rhetoric, both 
as to statements and groupings; it is evident that the posi- 
tion he takes, and the results he reaches, are quite within 
the limits of ordinary intelligent inqniry, and not at all be- 
yond the domain of ordinary understanding, or ordinary 
judgment. 

He starts from the modern radical assumption, that the 
very simplest known form, whether of existence or idea, 
was the historic germ of whatever is now a complete organ- 
ization, or a fully developed system. In this there is a 
very general agreement. Philosophy proper, whether 
scientific or metaphysical, is so committed to this assump- 
tion, that whoever questions it must be content to bear 
exclusion from all esoteric society. Unless, therefore, one 
wishes to be simply ignored in the discussion of great ques- 
tions, he must at least consider any philosophical work from 


the generally assumed modern position, 
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In accordance with this, Muller finds, or rather assumes, 
the Origin of Religion, in man’s first “ apprehension of the 
Infinite.” How exquisitely he puts this germ under a kind 
of intellectual microscope; and with what consecutive 
accretions he builds up his history of the growth of the 
religion of the Hindus, his readers know and his admirers 
delight in declaring. It is not necessary here to follow him 
through the “ tangible, the semi-tangible, and the intangible” 
until he finds the vwaruna, from which comes the Greek 
Ovpavos, the over-arching, all-embracing heaven, and out 
ot which rolls with the “‘dew of the morning,” the Deva, 
or the Shining One, the light and life-giving sun, whence 
the conception follows of the Dyawsh-pitar, the Zevs matnp 
Jupiter, the Father God. 

Supposing this to have been the fact of the origin of 
religion, will it bear the weight of its own conclusion ¢ 

This is the crucial question, that not only Muller, but the 
whole school of various classes of modern philosophers, 
when they treat directly of or even incidentally involve 
religion, must answer. They must answer it, because they 
agree together in the primary assumption that the simplest 
idea in religion was undoubtedly the first. 

Starting from this they go on, and evoke their more or 
less complex philosophic or religious systems. Under 
varied names and forms of expression they finally, with 
one consent, acknowledge and confess “ The All.” Even 
the Positivists put faith in the Axi of perfect humanity, 
which (not who) shall be at last evolved “in the good time 
coming.” Maller declines to name The Supreme, but he 
declares his own faith in Him; rather vaguely it is true, 
but still clearly enongh for testing the question in hand, 
He is at least “ above all, through all and in all,” p. 364. 

Taking this as a definition, the question next follows: 
Was this Supreme in existence before the germinal origin 
of religion appeared and began to expand in infant man- 
kind ? 


If not, then man has evolved God; not merely dis- 
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covered, but created Him. Fichte himself will hardly 
father this absurdity. 

The only alternative is, that “God was, is, and is to be.” 

“Call Him what you will,” is it conceivable that this 
Supreme was quiescent over his noblest known creation— 
man? Was man left Jaboriously to find Him, through the 
weary, ages-long, road of percepts, concepts, word-roots, 
slowly evolving language, and ideas equally slowly ascend- 
ing towards the Infinite? 

Accepting the common last resort in all philosophy of an 
admitted Supreme, for it is the common last resort, how- 
ever much individuals among the ‘wise of this world” 
attempt, not exactly to deny, but rather to escape it; the 
next point, if any one would make good a claim to 
philosophy, is to prove his primary position. Muller does 
not attempt this proof. He merely repeats his assumption 
upon the ground that all philosophers are now agreed 
respecting it. Yet it is by no means self-evident that the 
simplest forma, either of organisms or ideas, were the first 
forms ; nor is it self-evident that infantile man was the first 
man. Therefore this whole book, containing these six 
learned lectures, delivered in the Chapter House of West- 
minster Abbey, under the conglomerate sanction of divines 
and laymen, (and others #) is simply a glittering collection 
of varied yet congruous beads of learning, ranged one after 
another in heantiful combinations of color and tint upon a 
thread which has no existence. 

Had there been proof of this germinal,(why not atomic ?) 
beginning of all organisms and all ideas, that proof would 
have been fortheoming long ago. Without it nothing 
remains, for. those who find it useful, but to assume it. Then 
it is not hard to form an esoteric clique, who accept it. 
Then follows naturally the modest declaration, growing 
important by constant and varied repetition, that al] learned 
and intelligent thinkers now agree to it. 

Truth lovers for truth’s sake must sometimes be content 


to lose caste among “ inteiligent and learned thinkers.” 
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They may demand proof of this universal germinal origin 
of all ideas, The Hibbert Lecturers in the future would 
do well to attempt to prove this point before they proceed 
further in the “ free handling” of the deepest and most 
important quéstions that interest mankind. 

To return. There has been no proof of this common 
assumption of modern philosophy. There is not a shred of 
proof of it as it relates to religion. It does not give, nor 
does it account for, the origin of religion. 

Moreover, taking only the common and inevitable phiio- 
sophie acknowledgment of the Supreme, it is upon 
philosophic grounds impossible to form any notions of His 
primary actions. The very fact of supremacy puts Him so 
far above us that we cannot comprehend Him, and there- 
fore cannot at all determine beforehand what course will be 
most consonant with the perfections of His being. Here 
all philosophy leaves us. It can go to the verge of the 
universe, but it cannot find an inch of ground, nor the 
ghost of a ladder beyond. The beyond is primarily known, 
of all men, only as existing, or rather, as Muller says, as 
aistheton ; it is known that it is. Philosophers cannot read 
it. 

If we know anything at all about the beyond, the Varuna, 
the Ovpavos, the Heaven of Heavens, or Him Who 
dwells there and here and everywhere, it is evident that He 
_must speak to us, ‘He has made tis, and not we ourselves.” 
How did he make us? We know that this generation was, 
every one, born; but we cannot find out what kind of a 
person the first man was. It is evidently impossible, by 
natural means, for any history or tradition to reach us, bear- 
ing the sure truth about the origin of man. Nor is it 
necessary ; for the question of to-day is the question of all 
ages from the beginning. Whois the Infinite, the Supreme, 
and what relation does man bear to Him ? 

The infinite is just as far off on the side of smallness as 
op the side of magnitude. When we have encompassed the 
universe, He is still no nearer than when first thought of. 
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When we have divided infinitesimally, we have never 
reached even the last indivisible atom, and could we do so 
the beyond of the atom would still be unfathomable. 
Therefore the common agreement of philosophers, to look 
for the origin of anything in its simplest form, is inconsistent 
with the acknowledged principles of all true philosophy. 
There is no simplest form that is not infinitely far away 
from the infinitesimal below ; and it is no farther off from 
the infinite above. 

Without one word, as yet, claiming authority for a Divine 
Revelation, we tifd that the wisdom of this world itself, 
2. é., human philosophy, cannot show a starting point for 
investigation. Nor can that starting point be humanly 
obtained; as the history of all philosophy shows. An 
assumption is always taken as a starting point; but every 
school in the past has fallen, because its assumption failed 
upon test. Modern philosophy, like that of all the past, 
may expect a like incaving. 

Since, therefore, man is a fact in the universe of facts, 
there is not asbred of proof or a shadow of probability that 
he started at any point rather than at another, between the 
infinitesimal and the infinite. He might have been made 
pertect, and then have fallen ; and then have been permitted 
to work his way up from the lowest possible ground of 
human incapacity. He might have been put in a garden 
of delights, and left there under good ruling and guidance— 
a mere servant forever; or he might have been endowed 
with free will, and, using that will distrustfully, might have 
fallen under the penalty of disobedience. Having thus put 
himself out of harmony with the Supreme, he might have 
been left to battle with the earth in the mere struggle for 
existence; until a generation had arisen, to whom all 
knowledge of the garden and instructions given therein 
had been buried out of sight, under loads of wants amid 


ceaseless struggles for mere material living. Then, having 


accumulated enough to afford him some leisure for thought, 
he might have begun to “perceive tle infinite.” One 
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stream of humanity might have wandered in the Hindu 
peninsula and worked out through word and act the Vedic 
literature and the Brahminical religion. Other streams of 
humanity might have wandered into other parts of the 
earth. They too, in the struggle for existence, might have 
forgotten the history of human origin. Their “ perceptions 
of the infinite” might have evolved other systems of 
thought and of faith. 

It is possible that, amid all these varieties of tentations, 
the Supreme might have kept one family and nation in 
commupication with Himself. How he would do this, or 
with what final intention, man could not, of himself, 
primarily discover, because he could only see the human 
side of the problem, and even that very imperfectly. 

How, among these and all possibilities, can man know 
what was, and is, and is to be? Philosophy manifestly 
cannot find out for him. Philosophy shows that he cannot 
find out for himself. Manifestly nothing is left but that 
he must be told about the past, present and future. He 
cannot rest in ignorance; he must know about them, or he 
will make of himself a holocaust. He can only be told by 
a revelation from the Supreme. 

Muller says that a revelation presupposes the possession 
of a language by man; for he argues, “how could God 
reveal anything to man except in words.” Now words, 
Muller thinks he has proved, have grown up from small 
roots in only one way. His argument about language is 
the same as that about the origin of religion. The answer 
is the same, 

Does any “ philosopher” who has a concept of the 
Supreme, really expect to convince anyone that he knows, 
and that anyone can know, @ priori, how, or when, through 
what media or to what extent, the Supreme will or must 
reveal Himself to mankind! The proclivity of modern 
thought, seen equally in philosophic root diggers, and phil- 
osophic (?) bouquet makers, is to leave the human side of 
fact and fair induction, with the vain hope of standing 
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somewhere outside humanity—below it or above it—on 
some supreme necessity. If the Supreme exists, this is not 
religion but its opposite. If He does not exist, it is simply 
folly. 

These Hibbert lectures are so far a valuable contribution 
to modern, historic, religious literature. Every scholar will 
find them full of luminous facts, interesting in themselves, 
and suggestive of many attractive analogies. 

Philosophically considered, however, they fall into a long 
line of modern productions, all dressed in one uniform. 
The same spirit pervades the whole rank. The same idea 
moves all in one course. Soldierly, in esprit du corps, 
mutual admiration, reciprocal confidence, and dashing 
demeanor, they have a common intention—at least avowed. 
They are bent upon * conquering a peace.” They mean to 
find out, set up, fortify and defend the final philosophy. 
In the good time coming this final philosophy shall elimi- 
nate the good, the beautiful and the true, from all existing 
religions and sciences; and rejoining and fusing them to- 


gether, shall reproduce a powerful and glorious Church of 


the Future, into which all mankind will gather together as 
sheep in one fold. 

Muller sees his picture of the Church of the Future in 
an imagined crypt, underneath the primeval rock; on 
which the germs of religion first appear, as the lowest layer 


of the earth’s crust overlies the metamorphic foundation of 


the surface of the globe. A hard place rather, in which to 
hew or blast out a nave with aisles and chancel large 
enough to contain the congregation of all mankind, with 


their leaders of worship ! 


Though leaving much behind of what is worshipped or preached in 
Hindu temples, in Buddhist viharas, in Mohammedan mosques, in Jewish 
synagogues, and Christian churches, each believer may bring down with him 
into that quiet crypt what he values most—his own pearl of great price. 

The Hindu, his innate disbelief in this world, his unhesitating belief in 
another world; 

The Buddhist, his perception of an eternal law, his submission to it, his 
gentleness, his piety ; 
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The Mohammedan, if nothing else, at least his sobriety ; 

The Jew, his clinging, through good and evil days, to the one God, who 
loveth righteousness, and whose name is ‘‘I am; ” 

The Christian, that which is better than all if those who doubt it will 
only try it—our love of God, call him what you like, the infinite, the in- 
visible, the immortal, the father, the highest self, above all, and through all, 
and in all—manifested in our love of man, our love of the living, our love of 
the dead, our living and undying love; 

That crypt, though as yet but small and dark, is visited even now by 


those who shun the noise of many voices, the glare of many lights, the con- 
t 


flict of many opinions. [ Poor, ewe lamabs!] Who knows but that in time 
will grow wider and brighter, and that the crypt of the Past may become the 
p. 364. 





Church of the Future. 


Who knows indeed ! 

This is where human philosophy leaves us at Jast. This 
is where that long army column of the wise men of the 
world are marching down. It will be hard to hew out this 
crypt; and when it has been opened, the best thing in it 
will be self-supported man’s love of mankind, and of the— 
* call him what you like.” The more we have of human 
love, when it is true, and sweet, and pure, the better: but 
where shall we go—and we are no few—who find it hard 
to love,who want to love, and try, and find we are unable of 
ourselves to do so, and find that others will neither love nor 
be loved; and that God Himself seems sometimes far off ? 

Surely the Supreme will help our hearts! Will he not 
enlighten our minds? Will He not take us, in our com- 
pleteness, under His guardianship? There must be some- 
where God-imanifest. 

Christianity stands just where modern philosophy began 
to assail it; just where *‘ science, falsely so called,” has in 
all ages attacked it; just where the “final philosophy ” 
will find it. It cannot be amenable to any philosophic 
tribunal. It came to give man what philosophy could not, 
cannot and never will. It unites the here with the beyond : 
the Universe with its ‘surrounding and pervading Heaven ; 
the finite with the Infinite; the personal man’s Ego with 
the Ego of the personal God ; the yearning mind, the long- 
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ing heart, the aspiring spirit, the strong and beautiful body 
of man, with God incarnate. 

There may be much darkening of counsel by words with- 
out knowledge, and much wandering out of the way, and 
some words and deeds of iniquity in the coming history of 
Christianity ; but philosophy cannot supersede it. It is the 
only revealer of the future; the only historiographer of the 
past, the only true teacher of man in his completeness of 
body, soul and spirit, with all their specific and compound 
operations throughout the unit of his personal consciousness. 
It stands, moreover, on its own objective ground. It is what 
itjis, and will be what it will be, not inseparably from, but 
distinguishably from whatever ideas man may have of it, 
whatever words he may speak, or whatever deeds perform. 


B. FRANKLIN, 


PATRIARCHAL HERALDRY AND CRESTS. 


The blessing which the Patriarch Jacob pronounced upon 
his sons, when he lay a-dying, in order that he might tell 
them what should befall them in the last days, brings to 
our notice what is without doubt the oldest record and ref- 
erence we have, of the establishment of families, and the 
origin of Crests and Shields—in a word, the most ancient 
historical notice of Heraldry. It is interesting to examine 
the significance of some, indeed of all the blessings which 
the Patriarch with more or less of Divine illumination 
pronounced, with their accompanying mottoes, emblems 
and explanations; and to contrast with it all that * Moses, 
the man of God,” said before his death, two hundred and 
fifty years after, which may be regarded as the addenda or 
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Divine Commentary on the predictions and hopes of the 
dying Patriarch. According to Bible chronology, the death 
of Jacob occurred 1689 B. C., and the death of Moses 1451 
B. C.—in round numbers two hundred and fifty years 
later. The prophetical intimations and anticipations of 
Jacob are very singularly brought to our view in the later 
and corresponding predictions and blessings of Moses. 
What the former said of Reuben, e. g., is directly reversed 
by the prayerful and more tender blessing of Moses, and 
so of some of the others. Renben was, from the fact of his 
primogeniture, if for no other reason, his father’s pride 
and delight, but he incurred his father’s displeasure. The 
device or emblem which represented his tribe or family, 


was one—whatever the design or legend may have been— 





which denoted “the excellency of dignity and the excel- 
lency of power;” but his father, asif to inscribe upon it a 
prophetical malediction, added the motto, “ Unstable as 
water, thou shalt not excel.” In striking contrast with this, 
as forecasting the destiny of Reuben, we may refer to the 
few but pregnant words of Moses, * Let Reuben live and 
not die, and let not his men be few.” 

Simeon and Levi are coupled together by their father, 
who invokes the severest maledictions upon them ; but sep- 
arated by Moses, who, as far as Levi and his descendants 
are concerned, showers down upon them the choicest bless- 
ings. Their device or family crest was a building repre- 
senting something after the style of a fort, it may be, 
with instruments or weapons of cruelty, and the motto, 
“0 my soul, come not thou into their secret, unto their as- 
sembly, mine honor, be not thou united.” The Patriarch 
toretells the dissolution of the bond of union between the 
two brethren, whatever the tie was which in their case 
alone caused their father to join them together in his dying 
blessing ; and in the later comment of Moses his language 
would seem to verify the fact. 

Judah was represented by the lion’s whelp, bearing the 
sceptre of power, and in the attitude of sovereignty, sur- 
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rounded by the evidences of peace and plenty, indicated 
by the foal and the colt, the vine and the choice vine, and 
the blood of grapes, with the motto, ** Ais eyes shall be red 
with wine and his teeth white with milk.” The blessing of 
Jacob upon Judah is positive and emphatic, with no shadow 
of doubt or uncertainty as regards his future; whereas in 
the language of Moses there is unmistakable evidence of 
supplication and entreaty for his welfare and prosperity. 
Here we see, as it were, in the sequel of history, marked on 
the dial plate of time, how the fortunes of a family alter- 
nate and change and vary in the course of two and a half 
centuries, from bright and prosperous and unclouded to 
sombre, uncertain and anxious. The tide in the affairs of 
men flows on; generation after generation comes and gues ; 
God sits upon the circle of the Heavens and man works out 
his destiny. 

In both the blessings of Jacob and Moses the language 
concerning Zebulun is strikingly alike. His coat-of-arms 
represented a haven of ships with tokens of commercial 
wealth and prosperity around. His motto may have in- 
voked blessings on his ventures, “Ais going out,” and on his 
distant possessions. The language concerning Issachar, 
likewise, in both blessings is very similar. His device re- 
presented agricultural prosperity, but with the servitude of 
one who in quietness and confidence tlls the soil. His 
crest bore upon it “a strong ass crouching down between 


* two burdens.” - His motto may have been “ Z serve.” 


Dan’s crest was “a serpent by the way, an adder in the 
path that biteth the horse’s heels so that his rider shall fall 
backward ;” and the motto, * J have waited for Thy salva- 
tion, O Lord.” 

Of Gad, Jacob said, “He shall overcome at the last ;” 
and Moses said, “He dwelleth as a lion and teareth the 
arm with the crown of the head.” This highly pictorial 
language easily suggests an armorial crest. The language 


employed concerning Asher is symbolical of wealth and 
prosperity. ‘“ Zhy shoes shall be iron and brass; and as 
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thy days, so shall thy strength be.” This would seem as an 
appropriate motto, 

“Naphtali is a hind let loose,” the fleet deer bounding 
over the plain, symbolical of far extended possessions m 
“the westand south.” His motto, “He giveth goodly words,” 
makes it easy for us to realize what Moses says of him, that 
he was “satisfied with favor, and full of the blessing of 
the Lord.” 

Joseph’s blessing is the most ample, and toward him, 
whom he loved more than all his children, the heart of 
the dying Patriarch overflows with exuberance of affection. 
“Joseph is a fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough by a 
well, whose branches run over the wall;” and his motto, 
* Brom thence is the shepherd, the stone of Israel.” 

Jenjamin’s crest was a ravening wolf, and his motto, 
“* In the morning he shall ‘devour the prey, and at night he 
shall divide the spoil.” The comment of Moses upon this 
is very significant, “the Lord shall cover him all the day 
long.” 

Of all his sons Joseph alone was by to comfort the aged 
father in his dying hour. In him he seems to have realized 
the fulness of filial affection, and we can well believe that 
his cup was full when he said on meeting his son again in 
Egypt,“ Now let me die, since I have seen thy face.” This 
pure youth and man, the blameless Prince of the Bible, is 
one of the loveliest characters in history. Upon a throne 
and in affluence he was as devoted, as fair-minded and as 
wise and prudent as in those days of humble shepherd life 
when he was the favored idol of a fond and devoted par- 
ent. The curtain falls upon the drama of his life in the 
affecting scene: “ And Joseph fell upon his father’s face, 
and wept upon him, and kissed him.” 


GEORGE G. HEPBURN. 








THE “ROMAN METHOD” OF PRONOUNCING 
LATIN.—IS IT A MISTAKE? 


I have noticed with considerable interest an article’ in 
the March-April (1879) number of this Review, criticising in 
very strong terms the so-called Roman method of pronouncing 
Latin. Whether this method is a mistake or not, is a ques- 
tion worthy of argument. If it is a mistake, the sooner it 
is given up the better, and the able and skilful attack re- 
ferred to puts it to the proof of its title to acceptance and 
adoption. 

All students feel the want of a uniform pronunciation 
of Latin, and will probably admit that the only system on 
which scholars of different nationalities can ever be induced 
to unite, will be that system which they have reasonable 
grounds to believe was, as nearly as can now be known, 
followed by the Romans themselves at the time when Classic 
Latin was a living tongue. This is the theory of the so- 
called Roman method—tbhe only question is: Do its de 
ductions have such a weight of probability in their favor as 
to make them worthy of practical adoption? No other sys- 
tem pretends to pronounce Latin as Latin; they are all 
mere make-shifts for want of something better. Latin 
must be read and spoken in some way or other ; its real pro- 
nunciation has been for ages unknown, and scholars of each 
nation have fallen into the habit of pronouncing it as they 
pronounce their own language. This, however absurd in 
the abstract, was the best that could be done until riper 


*““The ‘Roman Method’ of Pronouncing Latin a Mischievous Mistake.” 
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scholarship and deeper research should throw light upon 
the true pronunciation. The English pronunciation of 
Latin is especially unsatisfactory, and therefore resort was 
some time since had to a so-called “ Continental” method, 
founded on a compromise or average between the different 
systems of pronouncing Latin prevailing among the nations 
of Continental Europe most closely connected geographi- 
cally or ethnically with the Latins, and whose languages 
were most nearly related to the Roman. This method, 
however, led to nothing firm or uniform, for French, 
Spanish and Italian pronunciations of Latin differ widely 
among themselves, although, naturally, less than they differ 
from the German and English pronunciations. If any 
modern system of pronouncing Latin is to be adopted by 
scholars of other nationalities, it should undoubtedly be 
the Italian, and the strongest movement at present against 
the Roman method, is the one which advocates the mod- 
ern Italian. The difficulty, however, in adopting any mod- 
ern system as the correct way of pronouncing Latin, is the 
utter want of certainty that it corresponds with the system 
of the Romans themselves eighteen centuries ago. Noth- 
ing connected with language is so changeable as its pro- 
nunciation, even if affected by no outside influences. 
When we take into consideration the admixture of foreign 
peoples and foreign tongues in the Italian peninsula since 
the days of Classic Latin, it must be admitted that the pres- 
ent pronunciation of Italian, even granting that Italian is 
modern Latin, cannot be accepted as a guide to the true 
and original pronunciation of the Latin of the literary period, 
when it conflicts with contemporaneous testimony as to the 
pronunciation of that time. The advocates ot the Conti- 
nental and Italian methods have, however, made important 
advances in the right direction, by making plain the entire 
absence of excuse for pronouncing Latin like English, and 
by gaining general acceptance for a pronunciation of the 
vowels which is supported by the weight of probability, and 
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which is practically the same as that adopted in the 
Roman method. 

The Roman method is the result of an honest effort to 
acquire a knowledge of the way in which Romans of the 
Classic period pronounced the language in which the liter- 
ary works of that age were written. Researches to this 
end have been devoted mainly to the proofs of the usages 
of spoken Latin, indirectly drawn from the usages of the 
written language, to the remarks of Latin authors upon 
pronunciation, and to the representations of the sounds of 
Greek and Latin letters in transliteration of the words of 
one language into the other. 

The pronunciation of the vowels according to the system 
under consideration, by recognizing and enforcing distinctly 
the “difference between the long and short qualities of each, 
teaches Litin prosody while teaching pronunciation. The 
tendency of the so-called Continental method is to lengthen 
the sound of vowels properly short ; the English method pays 
no attention to the distinctions of vowel quantity, and, for 


} 


example, says, bnus hdmo dixit for bonus homo dixit, with- 
out thought or reason. The Roman method, on the other 
hand, pronounces long vowels long and short vowels short, 
without exception. Not even when, by the accident of po- 
sition, a short syllable becomes long in guantity, is the gual- 
ity of the short vowel changed. This system of pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels has been accepted by many who still 
object to the other requirements of the Roman method, and 
is not, by itself, seriously criticised by any of the opponents 
of that method. 

In referring to the particulars in which the Roman method 
varies most widely from the hitherto prevailing systems 
of Latin pronunciation, and the adoption of which there- 
fore meets with the greatest opposition, I desire to give 


' of 


credit to the treatment of the subject by Mr. Roby, 


‘A grammar of the Latin Language from Plautus to Suetonius. London, 
1876. 
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whose arguments I shall make frequent use, and whose lan- 
guage I shall in some instances reproduce. : 

First. The hard & sound of ¢ before e, 7, y, @ and @, as 
well as before a, 0, and u. Closely connected forms exhibit 
unlimited changes in the letter following c, without any sign 
of a variance of the sound of ¢, when followed by e or 7. 
For instance, we find audacter and audaciter; difficultas and 
difficile ; capio, recipto, cepr, captum, receptum,; cano, cecent; 
acer, acris ; lacus and its genitives Jaci and lacus, and datives 
lacubus and lacibus. Can we believe that by omitting final 
e after c, the sound of the word was totally changed, as in 
dic, duc, sic, hunc, for dice, duce, sice, huncet Hosce is 
common, but is never abbreviated into Aosc—that is to say, 
ec is frequently added, when it would be undistinguishable if 
it had the sound of s before e, but is not added when its 
presence would have been audible. 

Moreover, the Roman ¢ was merely the rounded Greek I 
of the Dorian alphabet of Cume, on which the Roman 
alphabet was founded. Now this ¢, up to the time of the 
second Punie war, expressed both the flat and sharp gutteral 
sounds, 7.e., both g and &, as appears from the inscription on 
the Duillian Column, where we find MACESTRATOS for MAGIS- 
TRATOS, and CARTHACINIENSES for KARTHAGINIENSES. ‘The 
use of C (gamma) with the power of K, made kappa super. 
fluous, and accounts for the infrequent use of the latter in 
Latin. When the inconvenience of using ¢ with this double 
power became manifest, a modification of it (@) was adopted 
to represent the flat sound (gamma), and C was left to repre- 
sent the sharp sound (kappa) only.’ The few instances in 
which the character K was retained, were, almost without 
exception old abbreviations, as K. or KAL. for K (ce) a/en- 
des; INTERKA L., intercalares; M ERK., mercatus; KAR., 
Carthago; K., for caput, cardo, castra, carus, ete. It will be 
noticed that in each of these examples K (C) is followed by 
a, as is the case in nearly all the instances where traces of 


‘See Latham’s Hand-Book of English Language, p. 121. 
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the use of K appear’; hence, probably, some Roman gram- 
marians were of the opinion tliat wherever the sharp, gut- 
teral mute was followed by a, character & should be used 
instead of character c, not, as I think we may fairly infer, 
because it denoted any difference in sound, but merely to 
keep up an old form. This is doubtless what Quintilian 
refers to in the following passage (I., 7) : 

Nam & quidem in nullis verbis utendum puto, nisi que significat, etiam ut 
sola ponatur. Hoc eo non omisi, quod quidam eam, quoties a sequatur, neces- 
sariam credunt; cum sit c litera, que ad omnes vocales vim suam perferat. 
Verum orthographia quoque consuetudini servit, ideoque szepe mutata est. 

For I think that & is to be used in no words except those which it denotes, 
even when it is placed alone (@. e., those for which it can stand as an abbre- 
viation). I mention this fact, because some think that letter necessary as 
often as a follows: although there is the letter c, which imparts its own force 
to all vowels. But orthography is subservient to custom, and therefore has 
been often changed. 

That is, ¢ has its own sound, the sharp, gutteral & sound 
before all vowels, and can, therefore, stand for & before a, as 
well as before other vowels, although in olden times in many 
words later ca was represented by ka; but the fashion has 
changed, and we now write ca in place of ka, except in long- 
settled abbreviations. 

It is further to be observed that the character & is also 
found in abbreviations for a few words in which it was fol- 
lowed by vowels other than a, and by diphthongs, and in 
which it has been supplanted by ¢, surely without a change 
in sound; e. g., Kel. for Celius ; Dekem. for Decembres. if 
ce before e, 7, @, was pronounced otherwise than before a, 0, 
u, it is difficult to imagine why & was not retained. 

Quintilian, moreover, implies that the only instances 
in which © has any other than its otherwise uniform sound, 
is when it stands for g in Cavus (Gadus) and in Cneus (Gneus) 
“ Quid, que scribuntur aliter quam enuntiantur? Nam et 
Gaius C litera notatur, * * * Nee Cneus eam literam in 


' For K (Kappa) was originally syllabic, and had the foree of ka, as dis- 
tinguished from Koppa in the primitive Greek alphabet, which was_pro- 


nounced ko. 
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prenominis nota accipit, quo sonat.” (1., 7). These instan- 
ces of the use of ¢ for g are merely archaisms handed 
down from the time ¢ represented the sound of g as well 
as that of 4, and the fact that they alone are cited excludes 
by the strongest implication the idea that ¢ ever had any 
other sounds than those of g and &, or that in Classical Latin 
it had any other than the one k sound. There is left no room 
to imagine that Latin c ever had the sound of s, as it some- 
times has in English, or of ch, as in Italian, or of és, as in 
German. 

Again, Latin ¢ is invariably, no matter what vowel fol- 
lows it, represented by x in Greek transliterations, and con- 
versely x is represented by c. Ife were ever s, we might 
expect to find it sometimes represented by o, or if it were 
is, by r& or ro, or if it were ch (soft) by something else 
than x. 

The objection that the aspiration of ¢ referred to by Quin- 
tilian (1. 5) shows that ¢ was pronounced in more than one 
way, and, therefore, had not always the sound of &, is unten- 
able. The only inference to be drawn from Quintilian’s 
remark is, that ¢ was sometimes improperly aspirated, and 
when aspirated was pronounced differently from simple ce. 
The words instanced by Quintilian as examples of the 
excessive aspiration of c, are chorona@, chenturiones and 
prechones. We must infer from this, that whatever change 
aspiration caused in the sound of ¢ in one case, it caused in 
all, and that therefore, the original ¢ in each word had the 
game sound; that is, had the same sound before e in centu- 
riones, as before o in corone and pracones. Now, the aspi- 
ration in question, cannot have made ¢ soft, for if ¢ alonein 
centuriones was soft, it could not be softened. This is admit- 
ted by the extreme Euglish method of pronunciation, which 
represents the sound of Latin ch by & Neither did this 
aspiration make ¢ hard, for if ¢ alone in corone was hard, it 
could not be hardened. The only conclusion, therefore, 
open to us is, that the sound of ¢ was not changed, but a 
new element, the rough breathing, was added to it; that is, 
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this aspiration of c was merely intended as a representation 
of the sound of Greek X (Latin X being the equiva- 
lent of =) as ph was used for gy, and th tor 6. None 
of these aspirations occur in older Latin, where we 
find for example, scida, pulcer, triumpus, cartacin- 
zensis, instead of the later scheda, pulcher, triumphus, 
carthaginiensis. It is probable that during the period 
when the imitation of Greek usages was carried to 
the greatest length at Rome, the use of the new-fash- 
ioned ch for c (X for K) was often exaggerated into a 
mere affectation which inserted the aspiration in many words 
where it did not properly belong. When ch was first used 
in Latin, the force of X was doubtless K-+a distinct aspira- 
tion, as ckh in block-head. This original effect of aspiration 
is preserved in the additional syllable now found in Latin 
words accompanying the insertion of A, as in cohors for earlier 
chors, the latter for still earlier cors, and Quintilian implies 
the same thing in another passage of the chapter last referred 
to (I., 5), where he says that the erroneous aspiration had 
become permanent in vehementer for vementer, and in mihi 
for mt. Following the change which took place in the pro- 
nunciation of X, the aspiration in ch became probably as 
weak as in German ch in machen, which is doubtless the 
sound to be given the ch of classic Latin, the nearest English 
equivalent being simple &. The deduction to be drawn 
from all our information on the point is, that Latin cA diff- 
ered from ¢ alone, sounded as &, only in the addition of an 
aspiration more or less apparent. 

[t is urged that the interchange of ¢¢ and t& gues to prove 
the soft sound of ¢ before 7, on the assumption that Latin 
is English sh, In answer to this, it is to be observed that 
no instance of the confusion of cz with @ appears until an 
African inscription of the third century after Christ, and 
not many before Gallic inscriptions and documents of the 
seventh century. An argument based on this state of facts 
has not much bearing on the question as to how classic Latin 
was pronounced in Rome at the time it was written. Inthe 
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literary period there is no confusion, and condicio, contio, 
nuntius, for example, are uniformly found. In the post- 
classical period, when the confusion of cz and ¢ became 
prevalent, the sound of each combination had doubtless 
changed so that both approximated to English sh, for, in 
addition to the abundant proof that the cz of classic times 
was hard, there is reason to believe that the &@ of the same 
period preserved the pure ¢ sound, e. g., natio was nat-io, not 
nashio. This double corruption was not, however, the only 
cause for all cases of seeming confusion, many of which, 
doubtless, arose from differences in opinion regarding deri- 
vation ; e. g., concio is from conciere: contio is acontraction 
of conventio. 

Second. The foregoing remarks on the sound of ¢ are in 
part, applicable to the pronunciation of g, which the Roman 
method makes hard before all vowels. But further: 

(1st). Closely connected forms exhibit changes in the let- 
ter following g, without any evidence of a desire to change 
g before e or 7, e. g., malignus for maligenus, gigno for gige- 
no, tegmen for tegimen, 

(2d). In Greek transliterations, g is always represented 
by y, and, on the other hand, Latin represents y by g. 

(3d). There is no trace to be found in the grammarians 
of any difference in the sound of g before the several 
vowels, 

(4th). There is no evidence of g having the English soft 
sound before the fourth or fifth century after Christ, accord- 
ing to Schuchardt; before the fifth century, according to 
Corssen ; while Diez infers from the Anglo Saxon alphabet 
that g represented but one sound, the guttural flat mute, up 
to the seventh century. 

Third. The chief obstacle, however, to the introduction 
of the Roman method, is its pronunciation of Latin v con- 
sonant as English w. The objection to this pronunciation 
arises from the prejudice engendered by the usage of our own 
language. Although modern English is the last of the Indo- 
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European tongues whose usages should be urged as having 
any bearing upon classical Latin, yet the bias in favor of 
our own habits of pronunciation is so strong, that we are 
inclined most unreasonably to insist that the same sound 
should be given to the character v in the Latin of eighteen 
centuries ago which we give to the character v in the Eng- 
lish of to-day. The usage of some of the modern languages 
of Continental Europe, particularly the Italian, might, with 
more reason, be urged against giving Latin v the sound of 
| our w, but no such usage should be permitted to prevail over 
| intrinsic and contemporaneous evidence as to the pronuncia- 
tion of classie Latin. 

In the classic Latin alphabet, the characters I and V per 
formed double duty, in that each of them represented both 
a vowel and a consonant. Subsequently these different 





i sounds were marked by a slight change in the lettering ; the 
| consonant sound of I was represented by J, and I was lim- 
ited to the vowel. The vowel sound of V was represented 


by U, and V was limited to the consonant. There is every 
reason to believe that the two sounds represented originally 


by each I and V, were as nearly alike as vowel and consonant 
can be. For example, notice how the poets change vowel 7 


into consonant 7 (7), when the metre requires it, 
Fluvjorum rex Eridanus, camposque per omnes. 
Virg. Georg. I, 482. 
Ut Nasidjene juvit te cena beati. 
Hor. 8. II, 8, 1. 
Conversely, 7 was sometimes vocalized between two vow- 
els, and absorbed the succeeding vowel, as in biga for biju- 
ga, and was omitted in compounds of jacio, when it would 
have been followed by another (the vowel) 7 by the weaken- 
ing of the original a, as in ddicio for adjicio. 
So vowel v (w) becomes consonant ». 


Genva labant vastos quatit #ger anhelitus artus, 
Virg. Ain. V. 432. 
Precipue sanus, nisi cum pifvita molesta est. 


Hor. Ep. I, 1, 108. 
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Conversely, v was vocalized, as for example, in solwo for 
solvo, silue for silve ; solvo has solutus, and volvo, volutus. 

The conclusion is unavoidable that consonants 7 and v 
nearly coincided in sound with vowels z and uw respectively ; 
for very different sounds, such for example as those of Kng- 
lish 7 and v, could not have been either suppressed or inserted 
without changing the whole character of a word. Now the 
sound of English y is the consonantal sound which approach- 
es most nearly that of vowel ¢, and the sound of English w 
is the consonantal sound which approaches most nearly that 
of vowel wv. The pronunciation of Latin 7 as English y is 
not strongly opposed, Latin y approximating in sound to 
French « or German i. The pronunciation of Latin v as 
English w is strongly opposed, and therefore requires further 
notice. 

Ist. Although the same letter v was used for both the 
vowel and consonant sounds, the Romans were perfectly 
conscious of the distinction. Quintilian implies (1, 7, 26), 
that the combinations vo and vv (v in each instance being 
the vowel afterwards represented by w), had been used to 
denote consonant v, but says that neither exactly expressed 
the sound. (Notice, however, how much more probable it 
is that these combinations were intended to represent a 
sound like English w, than one like English v, and also not- 
ice the coincidence that the latter combination has actually 
been adopted as our w), and that therefore the Emperor 
Claudius proposed the inverted digamma J to represent it. 
This character was probably suggested for the reason that, 
as we shall see hereafter, consonant v coincided in power 
with the digamma, while the letter digamma F had already 
been taken to denote the sixth letter in the Latin alphabet, 
pronounced ef, (This disassociation of the symbol and power 
of letters is also seen in the use of P in Latin to represent the 
sound of Greek //, while a new character, R, represents the 
sound of Greek P. With these precedents, there is nothing 
in itself improbable in the proposition that the new English 


letter w represents the old sound of v, while the English v 
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represents a sound not expressed in the Latin alphabet). 
That v consonant had the power of the digamma, cannot be 
doubted.  Quintilian says (I, 4): “In Servus et Vulqus, 
<Holicum digamma desideratur.” The olic digamma is 
needed in the words Servus and Vulgus, and (XII, 10, 29), 
“ Aolicse quoque literee, qua servum cervumque dicimus, 
etiamsi forma a nobis repudiata est, vis tamen nos ipsa per- 
sequitur.” “ Although we have rejected the symbol of the 
Holic letter (digamma), with which we pronounce the words 
Servus and Cervus, we nevertheless. preserve its power.” 

It is generally supposed that the digamma had the sound of 
English w. (See Hadley’s Greek Grammar, sec. 23 ; Good- 
win’s Greek Grammar, p. 2). That both Greek digamma and 
Latin v had only a weak and comparatively unimportant 
sound, as for example, that of English w, is shown by the 
tact that the former was permitted to fall entirely out of use, 
and the latter was frequently dropped, as in junior for juve- 
nior, prudens for providens, and regularly between two vow- 
els in perfects. We can hardly suppose that this would 
have occurred if these letters had a marked individual sound, 
such as that of English v. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note the correspond- 
ence between digamma, Latin v and w in cognate words— 
e. g. 

Fid@, video, wissen, wis (wit). 

Fov vos, vinum, wein, wine; 

Feomepos, vesper, west, west ; 

Fot x0s, vieus, wick ; 

O Fis, ovis, ewe. 

The present pronunciation of high German w does not 
bear out the correspondence in sownd sought to be estab- 
lished, but there is reason for believing that the w of old 
high German coincided in pronunciation with English w, as 


does now the w of some South German dialects. 

Of course, words brought into English from the Latin 
subsequent to the loss of the pronunciation of classic times, 
have the letter » with its modern Italian sound. For 
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instance, verb is derived from verbum, while word is cognate 
with it. 

To sum up. Ist. Latin v had the sound of digamma; 
digamma probably had the sound of English w; therefore 
Latin v probably had the sound of English w. 

2d. V is never found in Latin before a consonant or final, 
but always before a vowel. This is as it would be if v 
equalled w, for w scarcely gains any consonantal power, if 
indeed it is not absolutely unpronounceable except before a 
vowel; but modern v is as pronounceable after as before a 
vowel. Thus sive, neve, when final e is dropped, becomes 
seu, Neu, Not sv, nev. 

3d. The ordinary and regular mode of expressing Latin 
v both vowel and consonantin Greek, is by ov. This shows 
again, that w and » cannot have differed widely in sound, 
If Latin v had been the same as our v, a sound not expressed 
by the Greek alphabet, the Greeks would doubtless have 
adopted the character for the purposes of transliteration, as 
the Romans adopted Z. 

The representation of Latin v by Greek B, sometimes met 
with in Greek transliterations, is urged as an objection to 
the pronunciation of v like our w. The relation between 
ov and B, in transliterations, is as follows: “ Ov is older 
than 2 as a representative of v, and in Republican times 
is found almost exclusively; whereas 4B comes most into 
use later, without, however, ever getting completely the 
upper hand, for even in Constantine’s time, there are inserip- 
tions in which Latin v is represented by Greek ov.” 

This use of B is probably to be explained as an intended 
equivalent for the sound of v in certain dialectal and 
provincial pronunciations of Latin which were doubt- 
less to be met with even during the prevalence of 
the classic pronunciation at Rome—the equivalent for 
the sound of v in a lingua rustica, in which the slave 
said, “ Hyo video unum bellum caballum,” instead of the 


patricians’, “* V (w) tdeo pulchrum equum,” and which, in 


' Ditteuberger, in Hermes, VI, 303; quoted by Roby, p. xli. 
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time, entirely supplanted the Latin of literature, giving rise 
to the Romance languages and to the modern Italian sound 
of v in place of the old Latin sound. 

The whole matter of the proper pronunciation of Latin 
should be made the object of careful research, and of the 
exercise of a calm, unprejudiced judgment upen the evidence 
obtained. We cannot invent an imaginary system which 
shall satisfy our own views of what is euphonious or natural ; 
we should only seek for what was the actual pronunciation 
of Latin, not for what it owght to have been. Our surprise 
at learning that the Romans really spoke in a manner so 
different from that in which we have been wont in our igno- 
rance to pronounce their language, may be as great as that 
of the illiterate Englishman when he discovers that French- 
men do not pronounce “ Paris” and “Calais” as he does. 
The surprise in neither instance affects the correctness of 
speech, nor does it warrant our calling the true pronuncia- 
tion absurd or ridiculous, or barbarous. It would certainly 
be ridiculous to give the Latin pronunciation to Latin words 
and phrases which have been Anglicized, when they occur 
in speaking or reading English, but only for the same reason 
that it would be ridiculous to give the original pronunciation 
to French or German, or Italian words under the same cir- 
cumstances. English is English, and Latin is Latin ; each 
has its own pronunciation, and should be kept in its proper 
place. The fact that Sesar, Sisero, Rome, Troy, visey verza 
are correct English, does not prevent Kaisar, Kikero, Roma, 
Troya, wike werza from being correct Latin. 

The so-called Roman method is, of course, a mere approx- 
imation to correctness, as must necessarily be the case with 
any system which attempts to reproduce the speech of a 
long unspoken tongue. It gives us, however, a consistent 
pronunciation, founded upon fact, reason and judgment, in 
the place of so-called systems based merely upon theory or 
taste, or following the lead of that most untrustworthy 
of all guides in respect to the pronunciation of a foreign 


tongue, the usage of one’s native speech, 
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The mere fact that this method has been adopted by the 
Professors of Latin in Oxford and Cambridge, and by a 
majority of the head masters of public schools in England, 
and in this country by Harvard and many other colleges, 
entitles it at least, to consideration and careful attention. 


EDMUND H. SMITH. 





Rt. Rev. W. H. ODENHEIMER, D. D. 


Another of our Bishops has been ealled to his rest. 
Bishop Odenheimer, of the Diocese of Northern New Jer- 
sey, died at Burlington, N. J., on Thursday, August 14th, 
1879. 

Wittram Henry Opennemer, was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., August 11th, 1817. He was the son of John W. Oden- 
heimer and Miss Keppelle, both of that city. On both sides 
he was of German descent, and used to speak with pleasure 
of visiting the home of his ancestors, near Mayence, on the 
Rhine. 

He studied at the University of Pennsylvania, and grad- 
uated with high honors in 1835. Having resolved to devote 
himself to the work of the ministry, he spent three years in 
the General Theological Seminary at New York; was 
ordered Deacon in St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 2, 1838, by his Bishop, the Rt. Rev, H, U. Onderdonk, 
D. D., and became at once the assistant of the Rev. Dr. 
DeLancey, then Rector of St. Peter’s Church, in that city, 
Dr. DeLancey was consecrated Bishop of Western New York 
May 9, 1839, and young Odenheimer was elected his sug. 
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cessor ; a remarkable tribute to his merits from those among 
whom he had been brought up. It was two years before he 
could, under the canon requiring a priest to be 24 years of 
age, be advanced to the Priesthood, when he was ordained 
in his own church, St. Peter’s, by tha same Bishop, October 
3, 1841. 

Few lives have been passed with so little change of resi- 
dence as that of Dr. Odenheimer. He retained the Ree- 
torship of St. Peter’s Church for nearly twenty years; and 
then removed but a short distance up the Delaware, to Bur- 
lington, N. J., living towards the close of his life for a short 
period at Newark, and then at Orange, N. J., he returned 
to Burlington to die. Sothat with the exception of about 
three years, his whole life was passed on the shores of the 
Delaware. 

As Rector of St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, he has left a record 
which will not soon be forgotten. It was a trying position 
for so young aman. That was one of the leading parishes 
of the city. Among its meinbers were to be found some of 
the ablest men, such as Nicholas Biddle and Horace Binney. 
It argued no small ability in the young Rector, not only 
that he could so long sustain himself in such a position, but 
that he was able to carry out with success his own views, 
and introduce features of parish work which were new in 
that day. He was among the first to establish Daily Prayers 
and Weekly Communion, now common observances, but 
then very unusual. It is said that on one occasion at the 
beginning of these services, a prominent member of his 
Vestry, remonstrating with him, urged that so young a man 
ought to be cautious in introducing changes in so old a Par- 
ish. The Rector was putting on his surplice to go into the 
chancel, and being robed, turned to his friend, and said: 
“Sir, 1 am now over eighteen hundred years of age” ; 
meaning, of course, that however young he might personally 
be, he represented a ministry and services of the Church 
long ago established. 

We cannot give any particulars of the work in Philadel- 
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phia. Dr. Odenheimer (he received the degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1856), was called “ the model 
priest,” and one who has every opportunity of knowing, has 
said that the influence of his work for great good is felt to 
this day, not only in that Parish, but throughout the whole 
city of Philadelphia. 

In the midst of his parish labors he found time for liter- 
ary efforts, and published several theological works, among 
others, “On the Origin and Compilation of the Prayer- 
Book”; ** The True Catholic no Romanist”; “* The Young 


” 
, 


Churchman Catechised,” in two parts. He also in 1855, 
gave to the world, as the result of a journey he had made in 
the Kast, a book on “ Jerusalem, and its Vicinity.” 

In 1859, Dr. Odenheimer was elected by the Convention 
of New Jersey to fill the vacancy in the Episcopate of that 
Diocese, caused by the death of Bishop Doane. On the 
thirteenth day ef October of the same year, during the ses- 
sion of the General Convention, he was consecrated the third 
Bishop of New Jersey, in St. Panl’s Church, Richmond, 
Virginia, Bishop Bedell being consecrated at the same time 
and place as Assistant Bishop of Ohio, and Bishops Gregg, 
of Texas, 2nd Whipple, of Minnesota, at the same time and 
in the same city, though in different churches 

After his consecration, Bishop Odenheimer removed with 
his family to the Episcopal residence at Riverside, Burling- 
ton. 

The successor of such a man as Bishop G, W. Doane had 
no easy place to fill. That prelate was a man of great strengths 
of character, of decided opinions, of definite and broad 
plans. It was inevitabie that such a man in carrying out his 
views should raise up not only warm supporters but also strong 
oppositions. It is unnecessary here to do more than refer to 
facts which are matters of history. In his efforts to pro- 
mote the cause of Christian education, Bishop Doane became 
financially embarrassed, and this was taken advantage of by 
those who disliked his stroug Church views to raise up strife 
and party feeling in the Diocese. Bishop Odenheimer’s first 
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work was to allay strife, and restore harmony. To this, he 
especially addressed himself. His determination was to 
ignore all party lines, and make himself acceptable to all as 
their Bishop. He was aware that in doing this he laid him- 
self open to the imputation of being too much “ all things to 
all men;” but he was willing to bear with this for the sake 
of the great end he had in view, the harmonizing the Dio- 
cese. That he succeeded to a remarkable degree, is well 
known. Party lines were almost obliterated. The “ oppo- 
sition” Missionary Society fairly died out for want of ravson 
@étre, and nearly, if not quite all the Parishes were brought 
in to sustain the Diocesan Board of Missions. In his work 
as a Bishop, in visiting the churches and confirming, Bishop 
Odenheimer was indefatigable, following therein the exam- 
ple of his predecessor. It pleased God to allow bodily dis- 
ability to come upon him, he having, on two oceasions, fallen 
and broken first one and then the other knee-cap. These 


never thoroughly recovered their strength; a diffleulty of 


walking was the result, which preventing him from taking 
proper exercise, is thought to have been a chief cause of the 
disease under which he so long suftered, and which eventu- 
ally terminated his life. 


One of these accidents occurred as he was about to enter 
the church at South Amboy to administer the Rite of Con- 
firmation. He was removed to the Rectory, surgical aid at 
once obtained, and the proper bandages applied. Seeing 
that he was suffering great pain, the Rector was expressing 
his deep grief and sympathy, when the Bishop thanking 
him, remarked that he was used to it, alluding to his having 
broken the other knee, but that he felt very sorry that the 
candidates should be disappointed, as he could not tell when 
he might be able to visit them again. Then suddenly sug- 
gested, why not send for them to come here, and I will at 
once confirm them. This, after some remonstrance was 
done. It was touching to see them kneel, one by one, before 
the Bishop, stretched upon the couch, and to listen to the 
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loving words of Christian advice which, forgetful of his pain, 
he addressed to them. 

It was a marked feature in the Bishop that, as has been 
said of another, he was nothing if he were nota priest. He 
never lost sight of his high calling. Truly, he magnified his 
office. In conversation he generally managed to bring it 
round to some kindred topic. You never could, in his pres- 
ence, forget what he was. Yet at the same time this came 
so evidently from the heart of the man that there was noth- 
ing strained or put on about it. He was so, because his 
whole mind was fixed on this thing; it had become his 
nature. 

There was nothing exceptional or especially calling for 
notice in the management of the Diocese. The work went 
on quietly, but surely. The result was such growth than ene 
man was no longer able to give all the supervision required. 
Accordingly, in 1874, a division of the Diocese was affected, 
and Bishop Odenheimer chose for himself the new Diocese, 
which took the name of “ Northern New Jersey,” and made 
his residence in Newark. But by this time his health had 
become so impaired, that entire rest was needed. The first 
convention of the new diocese requested him to go abroad 
for that purpose, and provided means for his so doing. 
After an absence of six months he returned, greatly 
improved in health. This, however, was but temporary. 
The disease had taken such hold upon his system, that no 
permanent cure could be expected. In spite of increasing 
bodily infirmity and suffering, and family afflictions, Bishop 
Odenheimer persevered in doing all that he possibly could 
in visiting and confirming. But in the fall of 1878, he was 
obliged finally to withdraw entirely from all active exercise 
of his office ; though he never lost his interest in and love 
for his Diocese. He was removed to the house of his mar- 
ried daughter, the old home at Riverside, Burlington, and 
there peacefully passed away, having just completed the 62 
year of bis age, August 14, 1879. He died of Bright’s 


disease. 
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Bishop Odenheimer was a hard student of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, a sound theologian, and a strong churchman. His 
published charges to his Diocese show this, and the unpub- 
lished ones on the Revelation of St. John confirm it. It 
would be wellif they also could be given to the Church. 
He was remarkable for purity of character and loving dispo- 
sition. We might mention many little incidents to show the 
love and respect which were felt for him throughout the Dio- 
cese; not only by those belonging to the Church, but by 
others, especially those whom he met in his travels, railroad 
employees, porters, ete. 

The funeral services were held in St. Mary’s Chureh, Bur- 
lington, Monday, August 18th, 1879. Bishops Doane, Scar- 
borough and Seymour officiated, and fifty-tive clergymen 
were present. The storm which raged the whole day, doubt- 
less kept many away. His remains were deposited near 
those of his predecessor, Bishop G. W. Doane. 

A committee appointed at a meeting of clergy and laity 
held after the funeral services, lias issued the following min- 
ute to his memory: 

The Bishops, clergy and laity gathered together in St. Mary’s 
Church, Burlington, N. J., at the funeral of the Right Reverend 
William Heury Odenheimer, D. D., Bishop of Northern New Jer 


sey, adopt the following minutes as an expression of their sense of 


the loss which they, in common with the whole Church, have sus- 
tained by his removal from the scene of his earthly labors to the 
rest and reward of the Paradise of God. 

Appointed very early in his ministry to the charge of the large 
and influential congregation of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, 
among the first te establish in this country the daily service and 
weekly celebration of the Holy Communion, his untiring devotion 
to his work, judicious administration of the Parish and faithful per- 
formance of his duties soon won for him the title of “the model 
parish priest.” Although twenty years have elapsed since he was 
called from the rectorship of St. Peter’s to the office of a Bishop in 
the Church of God, that parish still feels the impulse of his work, 
and his influence still lives in that city where so many were trained 


under his ministry for Clirist and His Church. 
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Consecrated to fill the difficult position of successor to “ the 
great-hearted shepherd,” the late Bishop Doane, the same charac- 
teristics which distinguished his priesthood manifested themselves 
in his Episcopate,—the gentle Christian spirit, the finished scholar- 
ship, the sound theological learning, the ‘‘ showing himself in all 
things an example of good works unto others,” and “setting for 
ward quietness, love and peace among all men.” In this highest 
office of the Church he labored with such fidelity and success that 
he was privileged before his death to see the old Diocese of New 
Jersey divided, and both divisions of it larger and stronger than 
the whole when he was first placed at its head. 

Call to endure afflictions more than usually fall to the lot of mor 
tal men, and for some years past compelled to do his work under 
constant bodily suffering, through all he labored with heroic cour 
age, bearing his sorrows and trials with singular patienceand unre 
pining gentleness, until he has fallen asleep in Christ, honored and 
mourned by all who knew him as a priest and a Bishop. Though 
a man of loving disposition, and ever mindful of Apostolic injune 
tion, that ‘‘the servant of the Lord must not strive; but be gentle 
unto all men, apt to teach, patient,” yet he was endowed with such 
moral courage that his trumpet gave no uncertain sound. His sev- 
eral charges and addresses to his Diocesan Convention present 
evidence of this, and by them “he being dead yet speaketh.” 

We commend his afflicted family to the care of Him Who has 
promised to be a Father of the fatherless and the widow’s God, 
Who knows all their necessities in their hour of deep sorrow and 
bereavement, and Who alone can give them consolation and 
comfort. 

Resolved, That a copy of this minute be sent to Mrs. Oden 
heimer, and be published in the papers. 

In behalf of the meeting. 

John Scarborough, Edward B. Boggs, E. A. Hoffman, J. C 
Garthwaite, A. Browning, Committee 











THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE FAR 
WEST AND CALIFORNIA. 


There are on our continent, as also in the land of Bible 
story, vast tracts which have remained for centuries utterly 
desolate. The deserts of Arabia, of Persia, and of China, 
correspond with the deserts in our western lands. Areas of 
territory uninhabited, apparently useless, incapable of sus- 
taining life, vegetable or animal, sand hills, without rocks or 
trees, or signs of water. What did God Almighty make 
such as these for ? The Eastern traveller is familiar with the 
arid and herbless regions; the Western traveller encounters 
them with none of the dread which was felt by the rider of 
the dromedary, because he is speeded on his way over hun- 
dreds of miles of prairie, plains and mountains, through 
cafions and amid pastures by the iron horse; yet as day 
passes into night, and night dawns into day, he sees no limit 
to the“ blankness of desolation, the majesty of loneliness ;” 
therefore he is inclined to question the economy of the Lord 
in making such waste places. 

The first thought which follows, is that of the insignifi- 
cance of man. One is humbled at his own apparent little- 
ness amid these vast realms of nature. He is as a fly, crawl- 
ing upon the face of the globe. The waste places teach us, 
as the poet has expressed it— 

“Go ye, and look upon that land, 
That far, vast land that few behold, 
And none, beholding, understand ; 
That old, old land, which men call new ; 
That land, as old as Time is old. 


The solemn silence of that plain 
Where unmanned tempests ride and reign ; 
It awes, and it possesses you.” 
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The shoreless and the limitless, where only the red man 
crosses your track, or the sun-tanned trappers come and £0, 
or the rolling seas of buffaloes, make the solitude deeper 
still ; a land of space and of dreams; a land of salt lakes, 
and dried-up oceans ; a land 

“That seems so like dead Palestine, 
Save that its wastes have no confine 
Till pushed against the levelled skies.” 

The deserts of the globe have been for centuries the lungs 
through which have played the winds and tempests which 
have purified the atmosphere for the habitable portions of 
the earth. They have only recently revealed the treasures 
heaped up in them for the use of men, God’s providence 
has kept them in reserve. Joseph like, He has laid up 
within boundlessness, the gold and the wheat, and the pas- 
tures, for future use. He has opened then to the nations 
when they were most needed. In the sixteenth century, the 
people of Europe were athirst for gold. Many of them 
sought this continent for no other purpose. They confronted 
perils and privations, They began with Columbus, and fol- 
lowed Pizarro and Cortes, and their watch-word was “ gold.” 
The benighted Indian correctly pointed westward ; but while 
these adventurers gathered untold wealth, they were not 
allowed to open up those waste places which are now 4'/ Do- 
radoes. God had a providence in all this, in keeping those 
riches for the present time. They are now teaching us of 
man’s indomitable power to utilize. They yield to the supe- 
riority of intellect over matter. They are the great material 


ee 


problems written for man’s solution, upon the rocks and the 
everlasting hills, to test his skill, his genius and his enter- 
prise. He is comparatively insignificant in stature, yet gi- 
gantic in energy. His iron roads cling to the mountain 
sides, pierce the hills, skirt the valleys, and burrow through 
the snow under sheds, measuring a distance of forty miles. 
He erects his little cabin in desolate spots, dreads not isola- 
tion, and makes desolation “ blossom as the rose.” 

He rises before you rough and uncouth, yet the possessor 
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of cattle upon a thousand hills, and you are astonished to 
learn that this uncombed and uncultured man is computed 


by millions of dollars. He, perchance, is the cattle king of 
the plains, with a ranche one hundred and fifty miles long, 


and with eighty thousand head of cattle. He cuts no hay 
for their provender, and leaves them to the native grass, and 
without shelter from the weather. 

These boundless realms arouse boundless energies. Men 
are equal to the places and the occasions. With shovel and 
pick-axe, they are turning the waste places into granaries 
for the world, pasture grounds for its cattle, and bringing to 
light the precious ore contained in them for its currency. 
They are, as yet, but half developed. They contain shut-up 
treasures, which every year burst forth to enrich and amaze 
beyond all the wonders produced by Aladdin’s lamp. 

But are men grateful to God? Are they, amid untold 
wealth, mindful of Him Who “ openeth His hand and fill. 
eth all things living with plenteousness?” Alas, I fear not ! 
Along those prairies are the villages and settlements which 
have sprung up as mushrooms under the golden shower, and 
which contain representatives from every nation, They 
have enjoyed ‘‘ booming times.” They are crowded together, 
of every character, and from every clime, resembling the 
scene often witnessed on the plains of prairie dogs, owls, rat- 
tlesnakes, tortoises and horned frogs, living in the same bur- 
row. Many of these roughs have died, as the expressive 
saying is, “ with their boots on,” i. e., hung from the tele- 
graph poles, with no time to cast off their boots. There is 
seen the “bull whacker,” with his persuader, or braided 
raw hide whip, twenty-three feet long, 
oath and his whip are the longest ever known; the cham- 


who boasts that his 


pion swearer of America. There, too, is the poor Indian, 
constitutionally opposed to any labor, except hunting. He 
is tired all the time. He delights to come, especially on 
Sunday, to the station, where on that holy day congregate 
the farmer, the herdsman, the miner and the desperado, to 


pass its hours in eating and drinking 


g, in gambling and 
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swearing. Bucks and squaws squatting upon the ground, 
wrapped in the government blankets, stake their bits 
and their quarters on the shuffled cards, and then hasten to 
spend these winnings on “ whisky straight.” The only 
quiet, industrious being on the Sabbath is the heathen Chi- 
nese. He respects not the day. He works, yet knows too 
few words in our language to make the day hideous with 
profanity. 

Let me here confess that the treatment of our Indians is 
in marked contrast to the course pursued by England, who 
has dealt so kindly with all the inferior races that it is told 
of a Tartar sovereign amid the almost unknown regions of 
Central Asia, that he thus expressed himself to a traveller: 
“The Queen of England is like the sun, which warms every- 
thing it shines upon.” And again, as Madame de Stael once 
said, that the English irritated Napoleon, because they had 
found out “‘ how to unite success with honesty.” It is a 
lesson yet to be learned by many in our land, and a rule 
which has found little place in our Indian policy. The 
absence of it has reduced the savage to the condition of the 
brute, and made the body of the Indian brave in its last 
resting place a fearful comment upon our unfaithfulness, as 
it lies, gaudy with war paint, holding in one hand a whisky 
bottle, and in the other a pack of cards. 

But we trust that there is a change in our government 
policy ; and we must admit an evident improvement, though 
not so complete a one as to justify the transition of names 
recognized in the town of Cheyenne, which was formerly 
called ** Hell on Wheels,” because of the gambling, the 
profanity, the fighting, and the recklessness prevalent ; but 
it is now called *‘ The Magic City of the Plains.” 

The border life is rough and hard, yet some have been 
induced to seek it not for gold or wealth, but in order, in its 
rarified and crisp air, to renew their health, and arrest pul- 
monary disease. These have, in some cases, made their pile 
of money, yet dare not leave the plains and the open air 
exposure. They cannot venture to return to the comforts 
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and confinement of Eastern homes, but must ride for their 
lives, and breast the tempest, the winds and the snow to 
escape from the grim phantom, death. It seems as if such 
men should recognize their precarious condition, and be 
induced to give themselves to God’s service. But, alas! 
They, too become careless and godless, and leave all religion 


to the missionary and the faithful few. The missionary of 


the Cross should therefore be earnestly sustained. He la- 
bors to erect the little church edifice which witnesses for God 
in the waste places. His demands are often so numerous, 
and come from so many quarters, that they, at times, weary 
even the most liberal givers. Yet he must be sustained. He 
is planting seed uncongenial to the soil, and to many of those 
profane minds even repugnant. Not that they have never 
heard of the Gospel, and experienced its sweet influences, 
but they have given it up. They have broken away from 
its restraints. They have removed “ the ancient landmark.” 
The foundation of their Christian belief has been cast down. 
They reject, and svon learn to denounce that which they 
once respected. They look upon the clergyman as an annoy- 
ance, the Bible as a thread-bare book, the Sunday as a day 
for sport. They are ready to dispute and cavil. They are 
full of infidel conceit, and snatch at any literature which is 
anti-Christian and destructive. 

The condition of such men should convince us of the 
necessity of a strict adherence on our part to revealed trutn, 
a vigilant enforcement of principles and doctrines, a posi- 
tive Apostolic creed, and not a mere bundle of theories and 
suppositions. The effect of their infidelity upon their mor- 
als, and their hopeless views beyond the grave, also convince 


us of the truth of the words of the Book of Proverbs, of 


Job, and of the Psalms: “Wisdom cannot be gotten for 
gold.” “It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir.” 
“The gold and the crystal cannot equal it.” ‘ The judg- 
ments of the Lord are more to be desired than gold, yea, 
than much fine gold.” “ How much better is it to get wis- 
dom than gold.” He who dwells in « God-fearing commu- 
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nity, may, even in poverty, be happier in all that makes life 
desirable, honorable and endurable. 

There are those who tell us that to sow, to plant, to dig 
and to pursue the industries of life will develop the human 
race without any divine revelation; that they can, by art 
and science, conduct the energies and intelligence of man- 
kind into a high civilization; but that is all which philoso- 
phy can do. What becomes of morality and spirituality ? 
What of that growth in grace, and in the knowledge of God, 
which is the chief end of man? Is it to be lost sight of in 
the minor result of answering the question, “ Whatshall we 
eat ¢ or, what shall we drink ¢” 

Even beyond the plains and the prairies, in the cultivated 
lands of the Pacifie coast, riches without religion fail to make 
men happy and honorable. Those sandy shores are adorned 
to day not with houses, but with actual palaces. Hills once 
apparently sterile have become white with the harvest of 
wheat. Deserted valleys have been marked out intoranches 
of forty thousand acres to one owner. Snow-coverd Neva- 
das have yielded mines of untold wealth. Yet men are rest- 
less, speculative, and many of them sensual and vicious, 
without hope, “and without God in the world.” The 
churches are comparatively neglected, although such men as 
the eloquent Dr. Stone, and the close thinker, Dr. Stebbins, 
hold forth in those which are supposed to be most congenial 
to a new and enterprising people. . The men stay from the 
House of God, with a few honorable exceptions; and the 
effect is evident in the destruction of home life and honse- 
hold virtue. It is noticeable in the frequent oath which a 
more polite society banishes from conversation, and in the 
recklessness which contrasts the development of that new 
country with the grave, moral and religious aspect which 
marked the conduct of our ancestors in the settlement of 
this land. The modern development resembles more that 
of the French and Spanish colonies, and what remains of 
them but degraded Mexico and subjugated French Canadi- 


als. 
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In confirmation of the above statement, we quote from 


the circular, dated San Francisco, January 25, 1879, which. 


was put forth by the Secretary of the First Unitarian Con- 
gregation, in that city: 


“ As the time is near at hand for the annual renting of the pews of the 
Church, we desire to call your attention to the large number that are vacant, 
and to the importance of having them occupied during the coming year; and 
to this end we address this communication to you. 

“The income for the year about to close has not been sufficient to meet the 
expenditures; consequently it finds us in arrears, which will continue to 
be the case unless every seat is taken. The prices of the pews ranges from 
$20 to $150 per annum; and persons so desiring can rent half of one at the 
same proportionate rates.” 


There are, however, on the other hand, encouraging indi- 
cations of improvement which may be classed under the 
head of a thorough public school system conducted by com- 
petent officers ; a college at Oakland, with an able faculty ; 
several excellent boys’ schools, and seminaries for young 
ladies. So that in the rising generation there is a promise 
of better things, which we trust, God will empower the com- 
munity to bring to fruition. 

It is for us, therefore, who are not dazzled by the glitter 
of material wealth to hold fast to that which is the better 
portion; to our Christian homes and churches, and to 
live up to our high calling, and to make the power of divine 
truth felt throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
There are men of successful attainment, of material wealth, 
of intellectual superiority, of social influence, of political 
power, who belong to the class of skeptics, and of the deni- 
ers of God. They are called clever, sagacious, smart, and 
of worldly account, to the despite of goodness and purity, 
and to the loss of their enrollment among the “ glorious 
company of the Apostles, the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets, the noble army of martyrs, the Holy Chureh 
throughout all the world,” whe acknowledge and praise 


God. Far better to have communion and fellowship with . 


the chosen ones of God, than to claim place and_ position 
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with the multitude who are in vain called upon to magnify 
God, and lift up their hands in His name. 

The danger of their neglect is twofold: First, it obliter- 
ates those convictions which have been received from child- 
hood, and which alone can sustain old age with the hope of 
a future life. The heart becomes foolish in religion, 
althongh wise and considerate on all other subjects, and in 
the hour wherein it should lean upon God and rest its hope 
on the world beyond the grave, ‘the fool says in his heart 
there is no God;” an assertion which startles those who 
look for comfort and support to the belief of a husband or a 
parent and tind it not. But secondly: the danger of for- 
getting God is evidenced in the growing neglect of private 
and public prayer. The knee is seldom bent before Him 
in supplication, and the feet are seldom turned toward the 
house of God; the pathway which leads to the sanctuary 
is less trodden ; it becomes less familiar and frequented, and 
gradually there steals over the individual and over the com- 
munity and over theland an irreverent habit which is empty- 
ing the sanctuaries and destroying at least the second service 
of the Sunday. When that is destroyed; when the second 
worship of the day is sparsely attended and left to strangers, 
then follows an apathy which will eventually affect both 
minister and people; it will remove the “ ancient land- 
mark” of the observance of God’s ‘day; it will loosen the 
hold of morality; it will demoralize the life, and will cause 
religion to perish within the heart. 

Let Christians weigh well these considerations, and 
solemnly resolve with God’s help to keep Him always be- 
fore their eyes, for their own sake, and for the benefit of 
their children ; for the respect due to the Chureh, for the 
welfare of the nation, and for the good of those who shall 
come after. Let them resolve to practice with self-denial 
and even discomfort the habit of keeping God always be- 
fore their eyes as a Ruling and an Ever- Witnessing Presence. 


“FE. M. McALLISTER. 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


We give herewith according to promise, such canons and reso- 
lutions on the subject of Ritual as we have been able to find. We 
thought of also printing the alteration proposed, by the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury, England, in what is knownas ‘“ The Ornaments 
Rubric.” But we have not done so for two reasons. Because it 
is not, and probably never will be, the law in England, and more 
over, it is so very vague, that it seems difficult to understand what 
the effect would be even if it became law; but chiefly because it 
neither has, as it now reads, nor can have as altered, any authority 
in this Church until enacted by ourselves. We are more and more 
convinced of the importance of legislating for ourselves. ‘The 
Church in this country is now of age, and able to speak for itself. 
The laws of the English Church are binding on us only so far as 
they are reproductions of the rules of the Universal Church, or 
have been adopted by our own legislative bodies. We cannot sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that all in the rubric or canon of the English 
Church which is not forbidden by positive enactment in ourown, is 
therefore allowed. We hold that in the matter of ornaments, 
using the word technically, our Church is without any positive law 
This fact ought to be 





save so far as custom may have made one. 
enforced upon our legislators, They should be made to feel that 
there is a duty incumbent upon them to act in this matter. 

We are fully aware of the difficulty of bringing men to one 
mind in such points, but it can only be done by constant discus 
sion. ‘The whims of individuals should not be allowed to take the 
place of uniform rule. Take, for instance, the subject of Vest 
ments. If we are to wear any at all, there ought to be some uni- 
formity ; for the object is to show the office, and prevent personal 


peculiarities from obtruding themselves. We have seen some pro 


cessions of clergymen, which, from the diversities of robes, were 
made perfectly ridiculous. One tall, slim man in a cassock and cotta 
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reaching to the knee, vividly recalling our grandmother's short gown 
and petticoat, marching by the side of a short, fat brother with full- 
sleeved ample surplice trailing behind, ete. A uniform ought to be 
uni-form, and there is no more reason why the soldiers of Christ 
should be allowed to follow their own fancies in dress than are those 
of the kingdoms of this world. Personally we care little what the 
dress may be, though our taste inclines to simplicity as more in 
keeping with the character of the ministry of the Son of Man; but 
let us have law. ‘There is a great talk of liberty, but when liberty 
runs into license, it needs restraint. And so in regard to ornaments 
of churches and postures, etc. Either let us imitate the sects, and 
allow each man to be a Jaw unto himself, or let us have plain, sim 
ple rules which there can be no excuse for disobeying. What the 
Church asks from the General Convention is not negative, but pos 
itive rules, binding on all. We are of course aware that no law 
can be made that some one will not break, but in this country no 
man can long sustain himself in opposition to laws he has sworn 
to observe. We earnestly commend to our readers the address on 
this subject, by the Bishop of Albany to the students of the Gen 


eral Theological Seminary. 


CANONS AND RESOLUTIONS ON RITUAL. 
(Reprinted by request.) 


CANON OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION, 1874. 
TITLE I, CANON 22. 
Of the Use of the Book of Common Prayer. 

$ I. Every Minister shall, before all sermons and lectures, and on all other 
occasions of public worship, use the Book of Common Prayer, as the same 
is or may be established by the authority of the General Convention of this 
Church; and in performing such service, no other prayers shall be used than 
those prescribed by the said Book,* 

§ II. [1]. If any Bishop have reason to believe, or if complaint be made to 
him in writing by two or more of his Presbyters, that within his jurisdiction 
ceremonies or practices not ordained or authorized in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and setting forth or symbolizing erroneous or doubtful doctrines, 
have been introduced by any Minister during the celebration of the Holy 
Communion (such as, 


*Canon 45, 1832. 
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a, The elevation of the Elements in the Holy Communion in such manner 
as to expose them to the view of the people as objects towards which adcra- 
tion is to be made. 

b. Any act of adoration of or toward the Elements in the Holy Commun- 
ion, such as bowings, prostrations, or genuflections ; and 

ce. All other like acts not authorized by the Rubries of the Book of Common 
Prayer: ) . 

It shall be the duty of such Bishop to summon the Standing Committee as 
his Council of Advice, and with them to investigate the matter. 

[2.] If, after investigation, it shall appear to the Bishop aud Standing Com- 
mittee that ceremonies or practices not ordained or authorized as aforesaid, 
and setting forth or symbolizing erroneous 0: doubtful doctrines, have in fact 
been introduced as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Bishop, by instru- 
ment of writing under his hand, to admonish the Minister so offending to dis- 
continue such practices or ceremonies; and if the Minister shall disregard 
such admonition, it shall be the duty of the Standing Committee to cause him 
to be tried for a breach of his ordination vow. 


Diocesan CANONS. 


Nebraska. (Journal 1873, p. 97). 
CANON XXV. 
On Ritual Uniformity. 

The Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Nebraska, 
recognizing the danger of the introduction of usages foreign to our Church, 
hereby enacts the following Canon: 

1. In all matters pertaining to the Ritual of the Church, and to the Orna- 
ments, Arrangements, and Appointments of the Holy Table, where there- is 
no specific direction by Rubric or Canon, General or Diocesan, the direction 
of the Bishop given in writing to Clergy or Vestries, shall be held to be law. 

2. Any Clergyman of the Diocese who shall, after the passage of this Canon, 
disregard the written direction of the Bishop, given under this Canon, in 
regard to the purposes thereof, is hereby declared to be amenable to trial for 
violation of this Canon, according to the provisions of Canon XX., and shall 
be proceeded against accordingly. 

3. Any Parish of the Diocese whose Vestry shall disregard the written 
direction of the Bishop, given under this Canon, shall be liable to be sus- 
pended from Union with the Church of the Diocese, or totally dissolved under 
Article XIV. of the Constitution. 

4. If it shall come to the knowledge of the Bishop that any of his written 
directions, given under this Canon, are not complied with, in any Church of 
the Diocese, he may decline to visit said Churel for any Episcopal Act, until 
the Rector and Vestry of the same shail signify, in writing to him, that the 
aforesaid written directions are, and shall be obeyed. 


Minnesota. (Journal 1878, p. 103). 
CANON XII 

$1. The Diocesan Synod (consisting of the Bishop and Clergy) shall be an 
Appellate Court for the examination and final judgment of all causes for 
which a clergyman may be tried under the Canons of the General Conven- 
tion, or those of his own Diocese. 

§ 2. It shall have cognizance of all questions relating to the Ritual Law 
and usage of the Church, and its interpretations and judgments shall have 
the force of Canons, and be binding upon the clergy. 
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Georgia. (Journal 1879, p. 100). 
CANON VII. 
On Ritual. 


If the Bishop have reason to believe that there have been innovations in 
matters pertaining to the Ritual of the Church, or the ornaments, arrange- 
ments and appointments of the Holy Table, or in the vestments of the officia- 
ting minister, unauthorized by Rubric or Canon, general or Diocesan, it shall 
be the duty of the Bishop to summon the Standing Committee as his Council 
of Advice, and with them to investigate the matter. If, after the investiga- 
tion, it shall appear to the Bishop and Standing Committee that innovations 
have been introduced, it shall be the duty of the Bishop, by an instrument of 
writing under his hand, to admonish the minister so officiating to discontinue 
such innovation, and if the minister shall disregard such admonition, it shall 
be the duty of the Standing Committee to eause him to be tried for a breach 
of his ordination vow. 

The Bishop may, as provided by law, suspend any Clergyman against whom 
proceedings are instituted under this Canon, from the exercise of his official 
duties, pending the trial. 


RESOLUTIONS OF CONVENTIONS. 


Ohio. (Journal 1874, p. 66). 
Report on Ritualism. 


The Committee on Canons, to whom was referred that portion of the 
Bishop’s Address referring to the subject of Ritual Uniformity, offer the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved, That this Convention agrees fully with the Bishop, in the senti- 
ment that our branch of the Church Catholic is thoroughly and unequivocally 
a Protestant Church, that the Prayer Book of this Church is, and was 
intended to be, through and through, from beginning to end, in doctrine, dis- 
cipline and worship, a Protestant book; and that whosoever, as Rector or 
otherwise, seeks to introduce officially into this Chureh, in conducting Divine 
service, either by word, symbol, dress or posture, any doctrine or suggestion 
of doctrine that is in conflict with these fundamental principles of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, is unfaithful to such Chureh, and ought not to be 
permitted to remain in its communion; and the Diocese of Ohio asks that the 
General Convention will take such action in the premises as, in its judgment, 
shall seem best. 


New Jersey. (Journal 1874, p. 61). 

Resolved, That the following statements be adopted as a minute of this Con 
vention, and a copy thereof be transmitted to each House of the General 
Convention. 

The Churchmen of New Jersey have received with dutiful reverence and 
with very great satisfaction the wise words of their Right Reverend Fathers 
in the Pastoral Letter of 1871, touching the subject of Ritual. 

The Divcesan Convention, in this, its Ninety-first Annual Session, adopts 
those words of the Bishops as the expression of its own convictions, to wit 

1. That “ what is known as ‘ Ritualism’ is mainly a question of taste, tem 
perament, and constitution, until it becomes the expression of doctrine, and 

‘2. That whatsoever ‘ritual of posture’ there may be ‘lately introduced 
among us,’ which ‘ undoubtedly inculcates and encourages what is known as 
Eucharistic Adoration,’ ‘ finds no warrant in our Office for the administration 
of the Holy Communion.’” 
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In the confidence inspired by the godly counsels of the Bishops in their 
Pastoral, the Churchmen of New Jersey rest assured of what they earnestly 
desire, that whatever action the General Convention may deem it wise to take 
on the subject of Ritual, whether of its defect or excess, will proceed upon 
the principles thus already indicated by the utterance of the Upper House. 


Kentucky. (Journal 1879, p. 35). 

WuHeEREAs, Certain false doctrines and practices repugnant to Holy Scrip- 
ture, and which this Church has condemned, such as Auricular Confession 
and Eucharistic Adoration, are held and practiced in some parts of this 
Church, this Council urges upon all whose duty it may be to sign the testi- 
monials of those seeking admission to the Ministry the necessity of exercis- 
ing great watchfulness in their office as guardians, that no person holding 
such doctrines may be admitted to Holy Orders. 


Virginia. (Journal 1879, p. 75). 

As its chief minister, a bishop’s duty is to see to it that the church within 
his diocese suffers no harm ; and “ with all faithful diligence to banish and 
drive away from it all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to God’s 
word,” and “diligently to exercise such discipline as by authority of God’s 
word and by the order of this church is committed to him” 

It is the duty of every minister of this church, according to the solemn 
vow and promise made by him at his ordination, to obey his Bishop, and to 
follow with a glad mind and will his godly admonitions, and to submit him- 
self to his godly judgments; and it affords your committee pleasure to 
believe, that the clergy in this diocese recognize the binding force of this vow 
and promise. 

* * * * * * * * 

According to the law of this church, neither wardens nor vestries have 
rightful power to prescribe or to regulate ritual; to change rites or ceremo- 
nies , or, to prescribe or introduce into the church, ornaments or decorations 
in connection with worship, the manner of conducting which pertains to the 
minister in charge, who is amenable to his Bishop, and whom he has promised 
to obey. And thereupon the committee have adopted the following resolu- 
tions, in which they ask the concurrence of the Council—- 

1. That, in the judgment of this Council, the Bishop had the rightful power 
to give to the ministers, nnder his charge, the godly admonition contained in 
his circular letter of the 18th day of February, 1879; and that, irrespective 
of reasons therefor, it became the duty of those ministers to give heed to and 
obey such admonition with a glad mind and will,—--and 

2. That, it is the earnest wish and prayer of this Council, that cheerful and 
willing obedience be yielded by clergy and laity to the Bishop’s views and 
admonition; so that no occasion may arise for legislation to give effect 
thereto: that peace aud harmony may abound throughout the diocese: and 
that clergy and laity, having the mind that is in Christ Jesus our Lord, may, 
With one heart, desire those things which make for peace; and our beloved 
diocese, in its unity of faith and its ancient loving concord, may go forward 
to fulfil its holy mission, in establishing and building up the church within 
its borders, upon the true foundation, which is Christ ! 


x *,We regret that we are unable to give the Canons of the Convention of 
Pennsylvania, an authentic copy not having been received. 
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Great ENGLish CuurcHMeN: By W. H. Davenport Adams 
New York: Port, Youne anp Co. 1879. pp. 444. 


This is another of the useful publications of the “ Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.” It is divided into three Books. 

Book 1.—SraresmMeN: St. Anselm, Thomas Becket, Stephen 
Langton and William Laud. 

Book II.—Ports anp Divines: George Herbert and Jeremy 
Tay lor. 

Book II].—Martyrs anp Conressors: William Tyndale, 
Hugh Latimer and Bishop Ken. 

The biography of great men is really the history of the people 
among whom they lived, in their own special sphere. The history 
of great statesmen is therefore the history of their country. 

In England, for many ages, the clergy almost monopolized, as 
indeed they did throughout Europe, the principal offices of State. 
The biographies of the Archbishops of Canterbury involve a 
narration of the leading events in Church and State of their days. 
Thus in the first part of this volume we have the story of the 
Church and State of England. The Church of the Middle Ages 
was the only power that could resist the tyranny of the kings and 
great lords. Claiming entire independence of their authority, she 
stood between them and the people. Therefore we find that, as a 
rule, in the contests between Church and State, the people sided 
with the Church. We may, in this day, blame these great Church- 
men for their appeals to a foreign power, the Pope, and sympathise 
with the kings who forbade such appeal. But we must also 
remember that the principle of the independence of the Church 
was involved, and that the Papal authority was the only thing which 
enabled them successfully to resist the almost absolute power of 
the king. But when the king had gained the ascendency, and had 
brought the Church over to his side, as was the case to a great 
extent in the times of the Tudors and Stuarts, and the Church in- 
stead of resisting tyranny was made the instrument for extending 
and enforcing the regal authority, then she lost her prestige with 
the people, and they deserted her, as she had deserted them. This 
we take to be the true cause of the overthrow of the Church of 
England under Charles I., and the reason she lost that hold upon 
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the affections of the English nation she had previously held, and 
which she is now striving to regain. Let her show herself the 
guardian of the people, and she will be once more in reality as in 
name, “The Church of England.” 

We think no one can read ihese biographies without feeling 
the truth of what has been said. Anselm and Becket and Lang 
ton, with all their faults, were beloved in their day—their 
memories are sacred, because they resisted tyranny. Laud was 
detested and lost his life, not so much because he was a high 
churchman, as because he was thought to have used the Church 
power to aid the illegal measures of the king. 

The other biographies of thes: books are equally interesting and 
instructive, teaching so far as they go,the one the history of English 
sacred literature, and the other the spirit of holy courage for the 
truth which has animated in all ages her martyrs and confessors. 

We may add that the author is candid and impartial, not 
actuated by any party feeling. The references to sources of in- 
formation at the end of each biography will assist any who desire 
full information to find it. This book ought to be in every parish 
library. 


A SELECTION FROM THE WRITINGS OF ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 
New York: Pott, Youne anp Co. 1879. pp. 187. $1.00. 


Archbishop Leighton’s writings are so well known and prized 
for their deep spirituality that it would be an impertinence to say 
anything in their praise. The value of such a work as this 
depends chiefly upon the judiciousness with which the selections 
are made. For ourselves we confess that such scraps of av author 
have little interest. But we know that others value them. ‘To 
those who do we commend this book as containing beautiful gems 
of thought, which they will find useful for hours of meditation. 


Pointe VaANpELEUR’s Victory. By Charles H. Eden. New 
York: Port, Youne & Co. 


This is a story of a young officer in the English navy, who in- 
herited a terrible temper; and of the manner in which by religious 
influences and judicious discipline he was enabled to overcome 
this grievous fault. It is full enough of adventure to please the 
young, and the moral is inculeated by example rather than by 
didactic teaching, and is therefore more likely to be efficacious. 
Excellent for Sunday School or Parish Library. 


Tue CuiLp’s GospeL History. By C. 7. Winter. New York: 
Port, Youne & Co. pp. 196. 
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This is one of the best books of its kind we have seen. It is 
well adapted for children. Without any affectation of simplicity, 
it is so told that young children easily comprehend it. We know 
this from trial. Wherever possible the Gospel words are retained. 
Parents who wish something to read to their little ones cannot do 
better than to try this book. 


Tuk Unnoticen Tuincs oF Scripture. By the Right Rev. Wm. 
Ingraham Kep, D. D., Bishop of California. New York: 
Tuomas Wuirtaker. 1879. pp. 280. 


This is a new edition of a well-known and useful book. It is 
very certain that many persons read the Bible as a task, and get 
but little ideas from their reading. Hence there are many 
“unnoticed things,” This book calls attention to some of «hem ; 
its perusal will set readers in the way of seeking out others, and 
their explanation. We give an example or two to show the 
character of the work. 

Few readers have “noticed” that the word “nephew” in 
earlier English meant “grandchild or any more remote descend- 
ant.” Page 73 will show that it does. 

The word “ prevent” is used in one of the Collects, in the old 
sense of “go before.” It is so used in the Bible. See p. 83 

There are interesting papers on the Prophets, and on our Lord’s 
miracles and parables, calling attention to many things which 
readers are apt to ov«rlook, 


THE CoMPREHENSIVE CHURCH, or, Christian Unity and KEceclesias- 
tical Union in the Protestant Episcopal Church. By the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas H. Vail, D. D., LiL. D.. New York. D. APpPLeton 
AND COMPANY. 1879. pp. 292. 


The first edition of this book was published in 1841. It was 
out of print, and this new edition was called for. It must be judged 
from the author’s standpoint. He tells us in the preface to this 
edition that its design is— 

“Not to elaborate what are called Church principles. It takes the Church 
as itis. It does not inquire as to its annals, or its theories. It finds it differ- 
ent, as it is, from all other existing systems, in its comprehensiveness; and 
the argument of the book is based upon this fact.” 

These words set forth the character of the book. It endeavors, 
and we think successfully, to show that whatever of good is found 
in any of * the different religious denominations of Christians in 
these States,’ will be also found, though in its proper relative posi- 
tion, in this Church; and that therefore it forms a centre of unity 
in which all may come together. ‘To prove this, after showing 
clearly the evils of division and sectarianism, the author describes 
at length the “ Protestant Episcopal Church” as it is, giving an 
account of its Laws, Government, Sacraments, Creeds, Doctrine, 
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Discipline, Worship, etc. This part of the book is very full, and 
will be found very useful to members of the Church who are too 
apt to be ignorant on many of these points. Indeed, we are 
inclined to believe, that herein is its chief utility. Individuals may 
be brought into the Church by its perusal, but we are not sanguine 
that any body of Christians, as a whole will be brought over to 
“The Comprehensive Church.” But when individuals have become 
dissatisfied with the narrowness of a sect, then the arguments of 
this book may avail. The great difficulty in the way of unity, is 
the want of faith in itamong Christians. Bring them once to de 
sire it, and then the plan laid down by our author in his tenth 
chapter might be found practicable. Though for ourselves we 
would think it better to take for our platform the Anti-Nicene 
Church; not that this differs in essentials from our own, which 
indeed claims to be its lineal descendant; but because others might 
be more willing to unite upon that basis. 

The style of this book is clear and pleasing. It is useful for the 
Parish Library, to be read by Church people, and to lend to those 
inquiring about Church doctrine and discipline. 


Scripture ReapInGs ror ScHoois anp Faminies. With Com- 
ments. Apostolic Times. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Lonpon 
AND New York: Macminuan & Co. 1879. pp. 434. 

This is Vol. 1V. of this series of Scripture Readings, and con- 
cludes the set. It contains Book VII., THe Gospets (continued), 
and Book VIIL, Worps anp Deeps or tuk Aposties. They 
are short extracts from the New Testament, with brief explanatory 
comments. ‘To say that they are by Miss Yonge, is to say all that 
is necessary to commend them to the reader. Nothing better can 
be found for the purpose for which they are intended. 


Simp.e Lessons ror Home Use. Chiefly intended for Element 
ary Schools, New York: Tuomas Wuittaker. 1879. pp. 
422. 

This book contains “simple lessons” on matters of every-day 
life, which everybody ought to know, but which very few young 
(we might add old) people do know. This will appear when we 
give some of the heads of chapters: *‘ Our Bodily Life; ‘“* How, 
and why we breathe ; ” “ Food; ” “ Drink; ” ‘“ Cookery ;” ‘‘ Nee- 
dle-work” “ Ventilation,” etc. Under these heads practical direc 
tions are given about cookery, sewing, dressing, health, It even 
tells *‘ What money is,” ‘‘ How to get it,” and “ What to do with 
it.” But though it undertakes to teach so much, it really does give 
very useful instruction, and our readers might profit greatly, in 
health at any rate, perhaps in pocket, if they would follow its sim- 
ple directions. The remarks about shoes are worth more than the 
price of the book, 
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SOME LETTERS OF ST. BASIL. 
No. V.—( Concluded.) 


We mentioned at the close of our last article that St. 
Basil, on his return from Pontus, received intelligence of 
letters written by Damasus of Rome to Paulinus of Antioch, 
acknowledging him for Bishop of that city. These letters 
were received by Panlinus about September, A. D. 375. It 
will be remembered that two years previously the presbyter 
Evagrius had brought back the letters sent to Rome in 372 
by the bishops in communion with Meletius, representing 
them to be unsatisfactory, and requesting that others be 
written according to a form prescribed by Damasus himself. 
The older historians, Dupin, Fleury and Tillemont, suppose 
that a mission was therefore sent to the West in 374, bear- 
ing the Epistles numbered 242 and 243 among those of 
St. Basil. But the Benedictine editors show conclusively 
that these letters were not sent until 376, and that no atten- 
tion was paid to this arrogant demand of the Bishop of 
Rome. It looks, therefore, as if Damasus, after waiting 
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some time and finding that the Easterns were not disposed 
to come to his terms, resolved to put such pressure as he 
could upon the party of Meletius by advances to his com- 
petitor. An occasion was found in the visit to Rome of 
one Vitalis, who had been a presbyter of the Meletians, but 
had seceded from them, either through disappointment at 
finding himself less influential than he desired, or because 
he was tainted with Apollinarianism (he subsequently 
became bishop of the Apollinarians in Antioch), and who 
sought to be received at Rome, that he might return to the 
East with the advantage which that would give him. Of 
this man Damasus now made use to open communications 
with Paulinus, to whom he referred his case for settlement, 
sending at the same time a confession of faith, and author- 
izing Paulinus to receive into communion with Damasus as 
well as with himself, all who should sign that confession 
together with the Nicene Creed. One of the letters of this 
correspondence is extant, and is of sufficient importance to 
justify its reproduction in this connection : 


“ To his most dearly beloved brother Paulinus, Damasus. 


“T directed letters to you by my son Vitalis, leaving all to 
your will and judgment; and I briefly indicated by Petronius 
the presbyter, that I was somewhat uncertain at the time of 
his departure. Wherefore lest you retain some scruple, 
and your caution worthy of approval put off those who 
wish to be joined to the Church, we have sent a creed, not 
so much to you who are joined in the communion of the 
same faith, as to those who may desire by subscribing it to 
be associated with you—that is, most beloved brother, with 
us through you. 

* Wherefore, if the above-mentioned my son Vitalis and 
those who are with him desire to be associated with you, 
they ought first to subscribe that exposition of the faith 
which was confirmed at Niceea by the pious will of the 
fathers. Then, because no one can apply medicine to 
future wounds, that hersey is to be eradicated which is said 
to have since then sprouted up in the East; that is, it is to 
be confessed that the Wisdom, the Word, the Son of God 
took body, soul, sense, that is the whole Adam, and, that 
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I may speak more expressly, our whole old man, without 
sin. For as when we confess that He took a human body 
we do not also join to Him the human passions of vices; so 
also when we say that He took the soul and sense of a 
man, we do not say that He was subject to the sin of human 
thoughts. But if any one says that the Word acts as a 
human sense in the flesh of the Lord, him the Catholic 
Church anathematizes; as also those who confess two sons 
in the Saviour, one before the Incarnation, and one after 
the assumption of flesh from the Virgin, and do not confess 
that He is the same Son of God, both before and after. 
Whosoever is willing to subscribe this Epistle, so, neverthe- 
less, as in the ecclesiastical canons which you very well 
know, and has before subscribed the Nicene Creed, him 
you ought without any hesitation to receive. Not that you 
are not able of yourself to propose to the reception of 
converts these same things which we write, but that our 
consent may afford you a free example in receiving them.” ’ 


Now, we have before pointed out that Damasus is the 
first Roman bishop who adopted with full consciousness 
the idea of a pontifical authority in the Church similar to 
that exercised by the ancient Pontifex Maximus in the 





1 Damasi Opera, Patrologia xiii, p, 356. Immediately after this letter there 
is printed a document containing twenty-four paragraphs, mostly anathemas 
against various heresies; and it isa question whether this document is or is 
not the confession of faith alluded to in the above epistle. Merenda, the 
editor of Damasus, thinks not, and refers it to a council held in 380 
Professor Bright dates it in 378, but the editors of St. Basil think it was 
sent at this time; and that this latter is the true-opinion is evident to us 
from the IXth paragraph: ‘Those also who have migrated from church to 
church we hold apart from our communion until they return to those cities in 
which they were first constituted [bishops]. But if one is ordained in the 
place of the living, the other having gone elsewhere, let him who has 
deserted his own city vacate the dignity of the priesthood unti! his successor 
rests in peace.” This was aimed at Meletius, who had been translated to 
Antioch from Sebaste, where he had been succeeded by Eustathius After 
the death of Valens the Westerns were willing to acknowledge Meletius as 
well as Paulinus on the condition that the survivor should succeed to the 
sole Episcopate; so that this document could not be sent to Paulinus at that 
time. See Vita Basilii, p. ccii. 
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heathen Roman world.’ To work this idea successfully it 
was necessary, among other things, to enter into such rela- 
tions with other bishops, whenever circumstances favored, as 
to make it appear to their advantage to act in subordination, 
consciously or unconsciously, to the Bishop of Rome. Such 
bishops in due time came to be called Vicars Apostolic, and 
we are told that the first instance of the appointment of a 
Vicar Apostolic was when Innocent I. appointed Rufus of 
Thessalonica to be his vicar and representative in Eastern 
Illyricum.* But Innocent referred for precedents to his 
predecessors Siricius and Damasus ; and the whole syste:n 
derives its origin from the ingenious fiction that the relations 
of Damasus with Ascholius of Thessalonica, at the time of 
which we are now writing were of this sort. It happened 
that the peculiar position of Ascholius between the East 
and the West (Macedonia, or Eastern Illyricum being 
counted to the Western Empire until Theodosius, the 
Great, and after that, for military reasons, to the Eastern 


Empire), brought Damasus and Ascholius into close cor- 
respondence about the affairs of the East, and this was 
afterwards taken for proof that Ascholius was the subor- 
dinate and official of Damasus.’ 





?Church Review, July, 1875. ‘The Origin of the Roman Pontificate.” 

* Hussey, Rise of the Papal Power, p. 32. 

*A curious bit of the history of Papal usurpations may be briefly sum- 
marized in this connexion: At the time of the Council of Nica the province 
was the most extensive ecclesiastical division known to the Church. In A. D. 
381 the Council of Constantinople erected the Diwcesis into an ecclesiastical 
unit, and appointed it a Synod consisting of the bishops of the several 
provinces which it contained, After the barbarian invasions the new 
countries of the West corresponded roughly and in general to the Diwceses 
of the East. Now, inasmuch as the Diecesis was a new creation, it became 
a matter of importance to determine to whom the presidency of its Synod 
belonged, and who, therefore, was to be the Exarch of the Diwcesis(in the 
East) or Primate of the country (in the West). And the connexion having 
been formed, as stated in the text, between the Bishop of Rome and the 
Bishop of Thessalonica, the doctrine was advanced that he was Primate 
of Eastern Illyricum by virtue of his Apostolic Vicariate. The Bishop of 
Rome thus established doctrine and precedent for the claim that his appoint- 
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Now this letter of Damasus to Paulinus of Antioch, 
which we have just given, is an adroit move of this sort, by 





ment of a Bishop to be Vicar Apostolic in any of the Diceceses or King- 
doms of the West, conferred the primacy in those parts; and the means 
which he found to compel other bishops to accept that claim was to refuse 
all litere formate which were not countersigned by his Vicar. The first 
extension of this doctrine and precedent was to the South of Gaul, where 
disputes had arisen betweeen the sees of Arles and Vienne upon two points: 
the right of Arles to a metropolitan jurisdiction in the province of Viennensis, 
and also the claim of Arles to the primacy of the Septem Provincia 
(Septimania). By skilfully throwing his influence in favor of Arles and 
Vienne in turn, the Bishop of Rome secured the adjudication of this dispute, 
and when he had finally decided in favor of Arles, he adopted the custom of 
sending the pall to the Bishop of Arles, asa mark of his Vicariate; andso 
the pall was introduced and given value as the symbol of an Apostolic 
Vicar and Primate; and not, as is generally said, of a Metropolitan. This 
custom was then extended into Spain, the pall being first sent to the Bishops 
of Seville, and afterwards to those of Toledo. After this Augustine was in 
this way constituted Primate of the English Church, and from him the 
Primacy devolved upon the See of Canterbury. Then St. Boniface took 
the English notions about the Roman authority into Germany and 
Northern Gaul, and procured the Apostolic Vicariate for the reform of the 
Frankish Church. By these steps it came to be generally received in the 
West that the Vicariate constituted the Primate of a National Church, and 
that all the Metropolitans of such church owed canonical obedience to the 
Primate so constituted. This result having been reached, the way was 
open to a further extension of the authority of Rome. The Pope desired 
to make all the Metropclitans directly dependent upon himself, and so began 
to offer the pall to them with the inducement that its acceptance would 
release them from the jurisdiction of the Primate, and make them in a 
manner Primates themselves. This bait being easily swallowed, it next 
became the doctrine that no one was properly a Metropolitan until he had 
received the pall; so that the Bishop of Rome obtained in this way an absolute 
veto upon the appointment of Metropolitans. But by this innovation the 
Primate of the National Church found his authority entirely overthrown, and 
his Apostolic Vicariate of no account, since it was impossible for him to 
convene a National Synod or to exercise discipline as head of the National 
Church, when all his Metropolitans had been exempted from his jurisdiction. 
It needed, therefore, only one more addition to the theory of ecclesiastical 
power to complete the Papal usurpation over the national churches; and 
that was that the presence and presidency of a legate a latere were necessary 
to the holding of a National Synod, or to the exercise of discipline upon Metro- 
politans. The sudden appearance of Legates everywhere during the 
Hildebrandine movement is thus accounted for, and the present Roman 
system explained. 
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which Damasus offers Paulinus the advantage of his sup- 
port, and endeavors to make use of him to advance his 
own authority in the East. The party of Paulinus were so 
far willing to enter into the scheme as to magnify the Roman 
Church, and to boast over the Meletians of being in its com- 
munion ; and so St. Basil wrote to Meletius, as we saw in 
our last, that “ there had been brought to Paulinus and his 
party certain epistles from the West, as if tokens from some 
principality ; and that the chiefs of his faction thought 
great things, and glorified themselves with these letters,” 
etc. But the effect was completely the reverse of what was 
intended. So far was Damasus from gaining any real 
influence in the East by this connexion, that the East became 
at once and forever suspicious of Roman ambition ; and the 
immediate result was that the Meletian orthodox, who were 
the immense majority, were more than ever determined to 
accept no help against their Arian persecutors at the expense 
of Meletius’ claim to be the rightful bishop of Antioch. St. 
Basil took frequent occasion, as we shall see, to express in 
forcible language his opinion of the Bishop of Rome. The 
Second General Council (Constantinople, A. D. 381), was 
presided over by Meletius, and therefore probably not in 
communion with Rome. The fathers of that Council, on the 
death of Meletius, continued his succession by the ordina- 
tion of Flavian to be Bishop of Antioch, ignoring Paulinus 
altogether ; and though Councils at Rome, Aquileia and 
Milan endeavored to work upon the Emperor Theodosius 
to secure the acknowledgment of Paulinus, the determina- 
tion of the East held out until his succession became extinct ; 
and it is net too much to say that this letter of Damasus to 
Paulinus was the far-off source of the Great Schism between 
the East and the West. 

St. Basil’s Epistle, No. 214, is to Count Terence upon 
this subject." He congratulates him upon his return to 
public life, of which a report had come to him: 





‘The question has been asked, and, therefore, we may as well say that the 
translations in these papers are original. St. Basil’s Epistles have never, to 
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“But with this report a rumor reached us that the 
brethren of Paulinus’ community argue something to your 
uprightness concerning your union with us—I say us—those 
of the part of that man of God, Meletius the Bishop. Who 
also, I hear, are now carrying round letters from the 
Westerns, which assign to them the Episcopate of the 
Church at Antioch, and defraud that admirable bishop of 
the true Church of God, Meletius. Nor do I wonder at 
this. For some, indeed, are altogether ignorant of matters 
here, and others, thinking that they know, tell them things 
rather contentious than truthful. Nor is it at all strange, 
either, that they are ignorant of the truth, or that they keep 
back the reason why the most blessed bishop Athanasius 
came to write to Paulinus. But your perfection, having at 
hand those who are able to state accurately what took 
place between the Bishops [¢. e., Athanasius and Meletius] 
in the time of Jovian the Emperor, we pray you inform 
yourself by them. However, since we accuse no one, but 
desire to have charity towards all, and especially towards 
them of the household of faith, we rejoice with those who 
have received the letters from Rome. And if it have any 
reverend and great witness for them, we pray that it may be 
true, and confirmed by the works themselves. But certainly 
for this we cannot persuade ourselves either toignore Meletius 
or to forget the Church under him, or to consider the ques- 
tions which first led to the separation to be of little moment, 
or to think that they make little difference towards the 
mark of piety. For I cannot let myself draw back on this 
account, that some one has received a letter from men and 
thinks greatly of it; if he came from the heavens them- 
selves but did not walk in the saving word of faith, I cannot 
think him a partaker with the saints.” 


[Then follows an argument concerning the three hypostases, 
in which St. Basil faults the Westerns for the barrenness of 
the Latin language. | 





our knowledge, been translated into English. If there were any encourage- 
ment to learning in the American Church (which there is not, all our interest 
being in shallow wordiness and virulent partisanship), an edition of the 
Life and Letters of St. Basil would be a most important contribution to our 
knowledge of Kcclesiastical History. 
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The next letter is to Dorotheus, the presbyter who had 
been formerly employed in the mission to Athanasius and 
the West, and who now proposed another journey to Rome: 


Ep. 215.—To Dorotheus, Presbyter. 


“ Finding occasion, I wrote at once to that most admirable 
man Count Terence, thinking it less suspicious to write to 
him through strangers concerning matters in hand, and at 
the same time wishing that no delay should happen to the 
affair through the most beloved brother Acacius. I gave 
the epistle, therefore, to an accountant of the office of the 
Eparchs, who was traveling by the public post, whom I 
commanded first to impart the letter to you. Bat as regards 
the journey to Rome, I know not why no one has pointed 
out to your prudence that it is altogether impossible in the 
Winter, the country between Constantinople and our bounds 
swarming with enemies. But if it is necessary to go by 
sea there will be time, provided the most pious Bishop 
Gregory, our brother, will undertake the voyage and the 
embassy concerning such affairs. For I do not see any who 
can go with him; and I know that he is altogether 
unskilled in the affairs of the Church. And, indeed, his 
meeting with a friendly sort of man would be venerable 
and worth much ; but what benefit would there be to the 
common cause from such a man, whose manners are foreign 
to slavish flattery, approaching one high and lifted up, and 
sitting somewhere aloft, and for that reason unable to hear 
those who call out the truth to him from the ground.” 


This sarcasm is directed, of course, against Damasus. 
Meanwhile new troubles are preparing for St. Basil. In a 
letter sent by Acacius (the one mentioned above) to the 
Church of Chaleis, (Acacius was of Bercea, a neighboring 
city, and bore letters from St. Basil to those of Samosata 
and Lercea, as well as to Chalcis) he informs them that “the 
conflagration which has spread over the most of the East’ 





1 Valens was moving during these years between Antioch and the Eastern 
frontier, and therefore the persecution was more violent in that region than 
elsewhere. 
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creeps on now towards us, and having burnt up all things 
around, desires to kindle the churches in Cappadocia, 
which are already moved to tears by thesmoke from the 
neighboring parts.” The hostility of Eustathius of Sebaste 
continued, and Basil, after being silent concerning him for 
three years, finds it necessary to take notice of his doings, 
and writes Epistles 223, 224 and 226 against him. But the 
principal cause cf his anxiety was the new Vicar of Pontus, 
Demosthenes, a man who, although Basil wrote to him on 
his accession to office, thanking God that the government 
of the Diocese was committed to a Christian, turned out to 
be an active partisan of the heretics, and a persistent dis- 
turber of the Church. The following letters to Eusebius 
of Samosata, still in exile, the first sent by Dorotheus early 
in 876, who goes to Eusebius to consult about the mission 
to the West, upon which he is intent, give the history of the 
Vicar’s proceedings : 


Ep. 237.—To Eusebius, Bishop of Samosata. 


“T wrote to your piety by the Vicar of Thrace, and also 
other epistles by a certain prepositus of the treasury at 
Philippopolis, who was going from our parts into Thrace, 
requesting him to take them when he should depart. But 
the Vicar did not receive our letters. For while we were 
journeying about the parish, he came to the city one 
evening and departed early in the morning, so that his 
coming was not known to the stewards of the Church, and 
thus my letters remained with me. And the prapositus, 
some unexpected circumstance probably urging him, 
departed, neither taking our letters nor seeing us. Nor did 
I meet with any one else; whence I remained in grief that 
it was not possible for us to write nor to receive letters from 
your piety. And in truth | wished, if it had been possible, 
to relate to you what is happening to us every day. For 
the affairs are so many and wonderful that they need a 
daily history, which also I had put together, know well, 
had not my thoughts been called off from the matter in 
hand by the quick succession of events. 

“The Vicar has been with us, the first and greatest of 
our evils; a man, whether heretical in opinion, 1 know not 
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(for I think him entirely unskilled in discourse, and to have 
neither desire nor care for such things; since I see him 
night and day occupied in body and soul with other 
matters), but certainly a lover of heretics, and not more 
loving them than hating us. For at midwinter he got 
together a synod of the heretics in Galatia and expelled 
Hypsis, putting Ecdicius in his place. And he ordered my 
brother [7. e., St. Gregory of Nyssa] to be outlawed, being 
accused by one man,and he ignoble. Then, having busied 
himself a little about the camp, he came again to us, breath- 
ing rage and slaughter, and with one word he handed over 
all the clergy of the Church in Cesarea to the ewria.' 
Moreover, he sat in Sebaste many days, declaring those 
whocommunieate with us ewriales, and condemning them to 
the public burdens, but treating with the greatest honor 
those attached to Eustathius. Again, he commanded a 
Synod of those of Galatia and Pontus to be got together 
at Nyssa. And they obeyed, and running together they 
sent to the churches a certain one, of whom I do not choose 
to say what sort of a man he is; but it is possible for your 
prudence to conjecture what he is like who ministers to the 
will of such men. And now, while I am writing, the same 
concourse has started for Sebaste, to be united with 
Eustathius, and with him to overturn the affairs of those 
of Nicopolis. For the blessed Theodotus has gone to his 
rest. And up to this time indeed they have nobly and 
firmly repelled the assaults of the Vicar. For he endeavored 
to persuade them to receive Eustathius, and to accept a 
bishop from him. But as he sees them unwilling to 
give in, he now endeavors with a strong hand to establish 
the one selected. And there is noised abroad a certain 
expectation of a synod, according to which they have 
determined to call us before them, and either to make us 
communicate [with them], or to de according to their 
custom. Such, then, are the affairs of the Churches. But I 





1To hand the clergy over to the Curia was to deprive them of all the 
privileges and immunities (such as freedom from taxation, etc.,) which had 
been granted them by Constantine and his successors. It was in this 
instance equivalent to a declaration that the persons so handed over were 
not recognized by the Empire as clergy of the Church, because they did not 
communicate with those who accepted the Creed of Rimini—this being con- 
sidered as “in law” the Creed of the Church, to the exclusion of that of 
Nicvea. 
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myself, as long as I continue in the body, consider it better 
to be silent than to write; because, if I say the truth, I 
shall be brought to grief, and I know not how to lie.” 


Ep. 239.—To Eusebius, Bishop of Samosata. 


“The Lord has given to us now to salute your holiness 
by our most beloved and religious brother Antiochus, the 
fellow-presbyter ; and to request you to do the accustomed 
thing—to pray for us; and, for ourselves, to find some 
consolation for your long absence in converse by letter. 
But, praying this first and greatest, we beseech you to ask 
of the Lord that we be delivered from the unreasonable 
and wicked men, who have so prevailed over the people, 
that we can liken our affairs to nothing else than the Jewish 
captivity. For as much as the churches become weaker, by 
so much the ambition of men reaches its height. And now 
the name of the Episcopate goes round to miserable men— 
household slaves—no one of the servants of God choosing 
to compete for it, but only desperate men, such as are those 
now sent forth by Anysius, the nursling of Euippius, and 
by Ecdicius, the Parnassene, whom he who established him 
has sent into the churches, an evil wzaticwm for himself 
as regards the life to come. These now have driven my 
brother from Nyssa, and in his place have put a man—or, 
rather a slave worth a few oboli; but, as regards the cor- 
ruption of the faith, the equal of those who have set him 
up. Moreover, into the village of Doara they have sent a 
pestilent fellow, a house-servant of orphans, a fugitive from 
his masters, that they might flatter a godless woman, who 
formerly possessed Georgius at her will, and now has this 
one for his successor—insulting the pitiful name of the 
Episcopate. And who can fitly bewail the affairs of those 
of Nicopolis ?—the unhappy Fronto there indeed simulating 
at first the defence of the truth, but afterwards basely 
betraying both the faith and himself, and receiving for the 
reward of his treachery a name of dishonor. For he 
received from them the dignity (as he thought) of the 
Episcopate ; but, by the grace of God, he has become the 
common execration of all Armenia. But there is nothing 
they do not dare; nor do they want for worthy helpers. 
As regards the rest of Syria, the brother Antiochus both 
knows and will relate better than we. 

** Concerning the affairs of the West, you yourself have 
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learned, the brother Dorotheus relating everything—to 
whom, if he go thither, what kind of letters should be 
given? For probably he will join in the journey the excel- 
lent Sanctissimus, who has much zeal, and is going about 
the East obtaining signatures and letters from all the 
prominent ones. What, therefore, one should write by 
them, or how to concur with those who write, I myself do 
not see; but if you can find some one coming to us before 
long, ge to make it known to us. For it comes to me to 
say that of Diomed: ‘ Would that thou wouldst not 
entreat him, for, says he, the man is proud.’ For in truth 
one’s overbearing manners being cherished are apt to 
become more arrogrant. For if the Lord is propitiated to 
us, what need have we of any other assistance? But if the 
wrath of God remains, what help to us is the Western 
scorn? They do not know the truth, nor do they permit 
themselves to learn it; but, being preoccupied with false 
suspicions, they are now doing what they did before in the 
affair of Marcellus, contending with those who tell them 
the truth, and themselves confirming the heresy. I myself 
thought I would write without the common form to their 
corypheeus [¢.¢., the Bishop of Rome]—nothing, indeed, 
concerning ecclesiastical affairs, except to intimate that 
neither do they know the truth of our affairs, nor do they 
go about the way to learn it; and, in general, that it is not 
necessary to impose upon those who are humbled under 
trials, nor to consider arrogance a virtue—it being a sin, 
and availing only to make one an enemy to God.” 


Dorotheus and Sanctissimus started on their mission to 
the West about Easter of this year (876). There is in the 
collection an Epistle (242) written in the name of all, and 
also one (Ep. 248) by St. Basil himself individually which 
were sent by them. They both bewail the afflictions of the 
East in general terms; the former complaining that 
although the persecution had now lasted for thirteen years, 
the Westerns had sent them “no letter of consolation, no 
visitation of brethren, nothing of wnat is one to us by the 
law of love.” From St. Basil’s own letter the following 
may be quoted : 

“To the most truly religions and most dear brethren, and 
like minded fellow ministers, the Bishops throughout Gaul 
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and Italy, Basil, Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia: Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, deigning to name the whole Church of 
God His body, and showing that we are each of us mem- 
bers one of another, gave also to us all to be intimate with 
all, according to the agreement of the members. Where- 
fore, although we are very for apart from each other in our 
habitations, yet we are near im other by reason of the 
union. Since, therefore, the head connot say to the feet I 
have no need of you, neither do ye suffer yourselves to 
reject us; but do ye so sympathize with our tribulations, to 
which we are delivered by reason of our sins, as we rejoice 
with you who are glorified in the peace which the Lord has 
granted unto you. At different times in the past we have 
called upon your love for support and sympathy ; but be- 
cause the vengeance was not fulfilled, ye were not permitted 
to rise up to our assistance. Chiefly we desire that through 
your considerateness our confusion be made clear to the 
ruler of your world (i. e., to the new Emperor Gratian) ; 
but if this be difficult, yet that some of you come to us for 
a visitation and encouragement of the afflicted, that they 
may themselves perceive the sufferings of the East, which 
indeed it is impossible to know by hearsay, because there 
can be found no word which may clearly express to you 
our affairs. [Here follows a general account of the suffer- 
ings of the churches. | 

“Consider, therefore, as true disciples of the Lord, that 
our sufferings are your own. Not for wealth, not for glory, 
not for any other of things temporal are we striving; but 
for the common possession, the paternal treasure of the 
sound faith we stand the contest. * * * Grieve for us 
that the Only-begotten is blasphemed, and there is none to 
gainsay. The Holy Spirit is rejected, and he who can 
refute is banished. Polytheism flourishes. There is a 
great God and a little among them. ‘‘Son” is no longer a 
name of nature, but is counted an address of a sort of 
honor; the Holy Spirit is held not to be the completion of 
the Holy Trinity, nor a partaker of the divine and blessed 
nature, but some one of the created beings, rashly and by 
chance thrown together withthe Father and the Son. Who 
shall give water to my head and to mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, and I will bewail many days the people who are 
forced, to their destruction, into these evil doctrines. The 
ears of the unskilled are seduced; they are come at length 
to be accustomed to the heretical impiety. The infants of 
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the Church are nourished with the words of ungodliness. 
For what shall they do? The baptisms are with them, the 
viaticum of the departing, the visitation of the sick, the 
comforting of the mourners, the help of the weary, the 
participation of the mysteries—all which, administered by 
them, become to the people a bond of agreement in thought 
with them; so that before long, unless there be some relief, 
there will be no hope of calling back to the knowledge of 
the truth those who are held under the enduring deceit. 
“On these accounts it was needful that many of us should 
come together to your reverence, and that each one should 
be the narrator of his own affairs. But now let this of 
itself be the demonstration to you of our sufferings that we 
are not capable of the journey. For if any one be absent 
from his Church for the shortest time, he will hand over the 
people betrayed to those who lie in wait. But by the grace 
of God, instead of many we have sent one, the most 
religious and beloved brother Dorotheus, our fellow pres- 
byter; who also is able to fill out by his own statement 
whatever has escaped our writing, being accurately 
acquainted with all things, and zealous for the right faith. 
Whom receiving in peace, send back quickly to us, bearing 


good messages of your readiness which ye have to help the 
brotherhood.” 


These articles have run out to such length that we must 
not trespass longer on the pages of this Revirw; otherwise 
we should like to give in full St. Basil’s Epistle No. 244, 
in which he reviews the whole history of Eustathius of 
Sebaste. Dorotheus and Sanctissimus, as we have said, 
started on their journey to Rome about Easter, 376. Da- 
masus seems to have felt that it was his best policy to give 
them a favorable reception, and they returned in the 
Autumn with reports “of the love and disposition of all 
the West towards us,” as St. Basil notes in Epistle 253. 
Here, evidently, belongs a fragment of an epistle of Dama- 
sus preserved in a document set forth by a Council of 
Antioch held by Meletius in 379, after the death of Valens, 
in which Dorotheus is mentioned. It lays down a defini- 
tion of the faith concerning the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion, and then adds; “‘ This, beloved brethren, is our faith, 
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which whosoever follows is a partaker with us. A parti- 
colored body deforms the members. To those who approve 
our sentence in all things we give communion. Let it not 
be that a pure faith is patched with divers colors. Further- 
more we admonish you to beware that the canonical order 
be not violated in the ordination of priests or clerks, or that 
communion be easily granted to offenders in this respect, 
lest an incentive to transgression in other things be 
admitted. But as regards the removal of your injuries, 
neither did our brother Dorotheus omit to declare all things 
with vigor, nor were our efforts wanting, as he will witness.’ 

This response to their overtures encouraged the Easterns 
to send the same presbyters again to the West the next year 
(A. D. 877), with the letter numbered 263 in St. Basil’s 
collection. The “efforts” of Damasus had not succeeded in 
procuring such a representation to the Western Emperor as 
to interest him in restraining Valens; perhaps it was 
impossible to reach the ear of Gratian, or contrary to State 
policy for the one emperor to interfere with the other in 
matters of internal administration; at any rate no help was 
got in this way. The Eastern bishops therefore again 
change their request; they ask for a visitation of Western 
bishops, or, if this is impracticable, at least such letters as 
shall show that the Westerns do not hold communion with 
those who, pretending to be orthodox, are troubling the 
Eastern Church. They name particularly Eustathius, 
Apollinarius and Paulinus; of whom the former had been 
accepted by Liberius after the Council of Lampsacus; the 
latter had been lately the recipient of letters from Damasus ; 
and the other, Apollinarius, had set up Damasus’ ‘‘Son,” 





1 Damasi Opera, (Patrologia XIII,) p. 350-2. The Bishop of Rome asserts 
his right to reconcile to the Church any who may come to him, on their 
making a profession of faith which is agreeable to him. This was not only 
against the old discipline, but against the canons of Sardica. It was natural 
that he should be deceived by Greeks running to Rome with flatteries, as 
Vitalis the Apollinarian and others. The admonition concerning canonical 
ordinations is a covert objection to Meletius. 
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Vitalis, after his return from Rome, as Apollinarian Bishop 
of Antioch. The notice of Apollinarius gives some curious 
information of his opinions on other points than that for 
which he is noted in the annals of the heretics : 


Ep. 263.—To the Westerns. 


“The Lord our God, in whom is our hope, grant unto 
each of you such grace to attain the hope set before us as 
is the joy with which ye have filled our hearts, both by the 
letters ye have written to us through our beloved fellow 
presbyters, and by the sympathy with our griefs which ye 
have felt, being endued with bowels of mercies, as the afore- 
said brethren haveannounced tous. For though our wounds 
remain the same, yet it is some consolation that we have 
the physicians at hand, able, if they seize the occasion, to 
apply the quick remedy to our woes. Wherefore we again 
address you by our beloved brethren, aud beseech you, if 
indeed the Lord grant you opportunity to come to us, not to 
delay the visitation. For the visitation of the sick is a part 
of the greatest Commandment. But if the good and wise 
God, the disposer of our life, has reserved this favor to 
another time, yet do ye send to us what it befits you to write 
for the consolation of the afflicted and the lifting up of the 
crushed. For great is the ruin of the Church, and great is 
our affliction thereat, and there is no prospect of help in any 
direction unless the Lord send the healing by you who serve 
him sincerely. 

“The bold and shameless heresy of the Arians,being plainly 
cut off from the body of Christ, remains in its own error 
and hurts us the less because their ungodliness is manifest 
to all. But they who have put on the sheep’s clothing and 
present a bland and meek appearance, these are the harsh 
and hard to shun; since they cruelly tear the sheep of 
Christ from within the fold, and bring harm to the simple, 
because they spring out from among ourselves. We desire that 
these be published by your diligence throughout all the 
churches of the East; in order that walking rightly they 
may be with us in sincerity, or else, remaining in their per- 
versity, they may injure only themselves—not being able, 
through unguarded communication, to give their disease to 
their neighbors. And it is necessary to mention these by 
name, that ye may both yourselves know those who make 
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disturbance among us and may make them evident to 
our Churches. For the many suspect any word from 
us, as if we were ill-disposed towards them through 
some private contention. But you, since you live at a 
distance from them, have so much more credit with the 
people, that the grace of God may work with you for the 
succor of the distressed. And if the more define the same 
things with the same voice, it is plain that the multitude of 
those who define will make the tradition of the definition 
undeniable to all. 

“One, therefore, of those who bring grief to us is Eusta- 
thius of Sebaste on the borders of Armenia Minor, who was 
formerly a disciple of Arius, and followed him when he 
flourished at Alexandria and put together his evil blasphe- 
mies against the Only Begotten, and was accounted one of 
the most proficient among his scholars. Then he returned 
to his own country, and when the blessed Hermogenes, 
Bishop of Ceesarea, called him to account for his wrong 
opinion, he made a confession ef the saving faith. And 
thus having received orders from him, straightway after his 
decease he hurried to Eusebius of Constantinople'—he also 
yielding to no one in upholding the ungodly dogma of 
Arius. Then, being driven thence for some cause or other, 
he came to his own people and again made his apology, 
concealing the impious opinion, and putting forth some 
right words. And having obtained the Episcopate, as he did, 
he next appears writing anathema against the homoowsion in 
the synod held by them at Ancyra. Thence going to 
Seleucia, he with his associates did what all know. And 
again at Constantinople he agreed to what was put forth by 
the heretics. And so being put out of the Episcopate 
because he had been deposed at Melitene, he bethought him- 
self of a way of restoration by coming to you. But what 
it was which was prescribed to him by the blessed Bishop 
Liberius, or what it was he agreed to, we know not; except 
that he brought an epistle restoring him, which he laid 
before the synod at Tyana and was restored to his place. 
This man now ravages the faith for which he was received, 
and is one with those who anathematize the homoousion, 
and is a leader of the heresy of the’ Pneumatomachi. 
Therefore, since the power of hurting the Church has come 


1 Better known as Eusebius of Nicomedia. 
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to him from thence [i. e., from the west], and he uses the con- 
fidence given him by you for its destruction, it is necessary 
that the restitution come from thence, and that you write 
to the Churches what it was because of which he was 
received, and how, having changed, he makes void the 
favor shown him by the fathers there. 

“The next after him was Apollinarius, he also grieving 
the Church not a little. For having, by his facility in 
writing, available discourse for every argument, he has 
filled the world with his compositions, making light of the 
admonition which says, ‘ Beware of writing many books, 
for it is plain that in the number there will be many trans- 
gressions. For how is it possible to escape sin, making 
many words.’ His theological writings, therefore, are 
made up, not of Scripture proofs, but of human inventions. 
He has some concerning the Resurrection composed mythi- 
cally, or rather Judaically; in which he says that we shall 
go back again to the worship of the Law, and again be 
circumcised, and observe the Sabbaths, and abstain from 
meats, and offer sacrifices to God, and worship in Jerusa- 
lem at the temple, and altogether out of Christians be made 
Jews. Than which what could be more ridiculous, or rather 
foreign to the Evangelical doctrine? And then those con- 
cerning the Incarnation have made such a disturbance 
among the brethren that few of those who read them 
preserve the ancient mark of devoutness; but the many 
attending to these novelties are turned to questionings and 
contentious investigations of the unprofitable words. 

“ As regards Paulinus, whether there is anything objec- 
tionable in his ordination let them say. But it grieves us 
that, being disposed towards the dogmas of Marcellus, he 
admits his followers indiscriminately to communion. But 
ye know, most honored brethren, that the dogma of Mar- 
cellus overthrows all our hope, neither confessing the Son in 
His own hypostasis—but as coming torth and again returning 
to that whence He came forth—nor admitting the Paraclete 
in His own Aypostasis; so that one would not miss it, if he 
declared this heresy altogether opposite to Christianity, 
and proclaimed it a corrupt Judaism. We desire of you 
that ye have a care for these things. And it might be, if 
ye thought well, that ye write to all the Churches of the 
East that those forging these things, if, indeed they are 
corrected, are in communion; but if they wish conten- 
tiously to remain in their novelty, that ye hold yourselves 
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apart from them.’ And we indeed are not ignorant that 
we ought to sit together with your prudence, and treat of 
these things in a common deliberation. But since the 
time does not permit, and delay is dangerous, their mischief 
taking root, we have, of necessity, sent the brethren that 
ye may learn from them those things which have escaped 
the exposition of the writing, and that they may move 
ef piety to afford the desired help to the Churches of 
od.’ 


It needs only the reading of the text of these letters to 
show the object of the repeated applications which the East 
made at this time to Rome and the West. It is, of course, 
easy for an advocate of the Roman claims to speak of 
them as “appeals” to Rome; but the decuments them- 
selves dispel the false impression which the term seeks to 
convey. St. Basil’s entire unconsciousness of a Papal 
Supremacy, his quiet but determined resistance to the 
assumptions of Damasus, the freedom with which he speaks 
his mind about his pride and arrogance, the way in which 
he addresses the Bishops of the West as their equal— 
instructing them as to the facts and causes of the Eastern 
complication, and not vaguely hinting that Roman patron 
age of unworthy individuals has added to the troubles of 
the afflicted and persecuted Eastern Church—these are 
phenomena which cannot be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that St. Basil—saint and doctor of the Universal 
Church —was a Bishop of the Roman “ Obedience.” The 
communion with Rome in that age was not the Roman 
obedience ; and necessary as the one was to the Church of the 
East, it was not to be purchased by conceding the other. 
Rome is appealed to, not as a judge, but as a member of 
the Catholic communion; she is entreated, not to issue a 
tinal decision as a court of last resort, but to join in the 
Catholic testimony which authenticates the truth; to bring 


lywpilecba:’az’dvtwv St. Basil does not give the subject of the verb. 
The Benedictine editors translate ‘ab ecclesiis abscindendos.” 
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her influence to bear on the Western Emperor in concert 
with the other Churches of the West that he may restrain 
the Emperor of the East; to withdraw the evidences of 
communion which have been too easily granted to false 
brethren, and have been misused by them to break the force 
of a just condemnation by Churches nearer home ; and to 
demonstrate the sympathy of the members in the one body 
by the customary literw formate which have been too long 
and too coldly withheld. Of all this there is sufficient 
evidence in these letters of St. Basil, but of any idea of 
Rome’s supremacy there is a conspicuous absence. 

The embassy of the year 377 was another failure. 
Damasus could or would do nothing with the Emperor 
Gratian on behalf of the East—most probably he could not, 
as he was himself in danger from the accusations of the 
Ursinian faction—nor would he exert himself in any other 
way to give the desired help. St. Basil tells Peter of Alex- 
andria, who was at this time still in Rome, that he was 
grieved to hear that Meletius and Eusebius of Samosata 
were reckoned among the heretics, and finds it necessary to 
apologize for the vehemence of Dorotheus, whose anger 
was probably aroused at this unjust imputation (Ep. 266). 
Damasus contented himself with writing another letter, of 
which a fragment is extant in the document from which we 
quoted a part of the answer to the letters of 376, giving his 
definition of doctrine against the heresies mentioned in St. 
Basil’s letter, and concluding as follows: 


“We could not avail ourselves of any means by which 
our efforts might bring even a little refreshment to you; 
though ye may take great comfort from this, beloved, that 
ye boast that we agree in one sense; and ye may sufficiently 
and abundantly believe, as is fitting, that we are solicitons 
for the members. For as, retaining inviolate through all, 
without simulation or corrupt sense of the words, the faith 
of the Nicene Council, we in no way separate the Holy 
Spirit; but with the Father and the Son adore Him perfect 
in all things, in virtue, honor, majesty, deity ; so also we 
confess that the plenitude of God the Word, not prolative, 
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but begotten, nor remaining in the Father so as not to be, 
but subsisting from eternity to eternity, assumed and saved 
perfect, that is, whole man.” 


And with this cold comfort, Dorotheus and Sanctissimus 
were dismissed to return to the East. 

There’ was no further correspondence, as it appears, 
between the East and the West during the remaining por- 
tion of St. Basil’s life. He died on the first of January, 
A. D., 379, “‘a great-hearted Bishop,” who never failed in 
courage or devotion, and whose memory has deserved to 
be held in the reverence with which the Universal Church 
has always regarded it. And here our account of events 
in which St. Basil had part must end. But these papers 
will not be complete unless we carry on the narrative to 
the close of the Schism at Antioch, and the settlement of 
the affairs of the East in the Second General Council, 
which therefore will be the subject of another paper to close 
this series. 


JOHN H. EGAR. 





THOUGHTS ABOUT SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Although the modern Sunday School has not yet cele- 
brated its centennial, the practice of publicly instructing 
the young is nearly as old as Christianity itself. The 
schools of the catechumens, organized according to Tertul- 
lian in the year A. D., 180, were probably the outgrowth 
of an earlier and less formal system of instruction. These 


1Damasi Opera as above. Hefele Christian Councils, Vol. II, 361, assigns 
them to the year 369. But this is unquestionably wrong. We cannot omit 
to express our regret that the translation of Hefele’s work is to be our 
ordinary authority for the early Councils. It is full of misrepresentations in 
the interest of Rome. 
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continued until the sixth century. The Church of the 
Middle Ages seems to have neglected the training of the 
children as she retained their elders in ignorance. But as 
soon as the Reformation dawned, schools for the young 
were established. Luther in Wittenberg in 1527 set the 
example for Knox in Scotland in 1560, and for Archbishop 
Borromeo of Milan in 1580. And throughout the Church of 
England, the public catechizing of the children was made 
by rubrical injunction the duty of the clergy. Instances 
are also on record of similar efforts being made by the 
Dissenters in the old country and in America. But 
though through all these centuries the lambs of the fold 
were thus partially provided for, yet the Sunday School, as 
we now know it, dates only from the year 1781, and is due 
to the benevolence of Robert Raikes, universally acknowl- 
edged as the father of the modern system. The story of 
his labors is too well know to justify its rehearsal here. 
The contagious influence of his good example spread rap- 
idly through the towns of England, and in five years from 
the establishment of his first school, 250,000 children were 
every Sunday receiving religious instruction. Many 
Bishops of the Church came furward, and, as has been 
said, “cast the weight of their mitres into this holy cause.” 
It was adopted by the Dissenters; it was carried up to 
Scotland, over to Ireland, across to America. And to-day, 
Jess than a century from the birth of the system, we have 
the immense, well-developed permanent institution of the 
Sunday School, an indispensable element in our Church 
life. The results have been enormous. From that feeble 
attempt in Gloucester, there has sprung, with modifications 
demanded by diverse conditions of place and time, an 
institution adopted by every denomination and found in 
every land of Christendom, whose estimated statistics, for 
the United States alone sum up nearly a hundred thousand 
schools, more than three-quarters of a million of teachers, 
almost six millions of scholars. Truly what our Saviour 
said of the whole of His kingdom may be applied to this 
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part of it also: this “ least of all seeds,” now it is grown has 
“become a tree, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge in the branches thereof.” 

In view of the prominent position which the Sunday 
School has thus won for itself, it may cause surprise to 
hear, as we occasionally do, the utility of the institution 
called in question by men of thoughtfulness and of expe- 
rience. That it has great faults, its warmest friends will 
not hesitate to admit; that in many parts of its practical 
working, it has proved a failure, giving that false instrue- 
tion which is worse than none, and leading to the abandon- 
ment of that home training which is essential to the soul’s 
normal growth, will also be granted. Still on the other 
hand its manifold benefits must be acknowledged, and 
above all, the fact that the system once established, cannot 
well be abolished. It has taken root in the soil, and can- 
not be eradicated. We do not know that any of its 
criticizers would serionsly wish the Sunday School to be 


done away with, as preparatory to the substitution of a 


better system; but if they would, they cannot now com- 
pass their desire. The Church which shall discountenance 
this institution, must throw away a great means of useful- 
ness, and a most important missionary power ; the pastor 
who shall neglect it, will be acting to the detriment of the 
future of his parish. The Sunday School must be accepted 
in its present organization ; nor can we hope to accomplish 
much more than such alteration and repair of its ma- 
chinery as shall adapt it more perfectly to its functions. 
The course of wisdom is not, because there is here a flaw 
and there a failure, to denounce the whole thing and to 
proceed at once, with no better plan in mind, to tear 
down—always an easier task than to build up—what cus- 
tom has established, nor to damp the enthusiasm of the 
workers by suggesting that their tools are not the most 
perfect; but while cheering with the encouraging word 
and dwelling with gratitude on the work accomplished in 
spite_of imperfections, to study the system with a view 
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to the improvement of its faults and with the hope 
of gaining for it a greater efficiency. Though, therefore, 
we shall here speak decidedly of the faults of the modern 
Sunday School, it will be in the spirit above suggested, for 
it seems to us, the line of practical improvement lies along 
the path of the recognition of present errors. 

The fault of the Sunday School which first presents itself 
to us is its usurpation of the place of family training. In 
the ideal of the Church, the one place in which religious 
nurture can be thoroughly given is the Home. The indi- 
vidualism of the day, which views religion as the result of 
each man’s free choice and depends more on so-called 
revival than on nurture, finds but little warrant in the 
Scriptures. There religion is presented as almost exclu- 
sively a matter of inheritance and of education. It is to 
be transmitted from generation to generation; the fathers 
are to “ tell the things their eyes had seen to their sons and 
their sons’ sons.” The lively picture drawn by Jeremiah 
of the apostasy of Judah, is an illustration of the Scrip- 
tural conception of all religion; ‘The children gather 
wood and the fathers kindle the fire and the women kneed 
their dough to make cakes to the queen of heaven.” The fam- 
ily as a whole, offers a united worship, and from its organic 
unity must do so, whether that worship be paid to Baal or 
to the God of Gods. Nor does the New Testament differ 
from the Old in thus making religion hereditary. There, 
households not merely individuals, are brought into the 
Church ; there, unconscious children are accounted “ holy.” 
The Church’s ideal is that the offspring of godly parents 
should inherit their fathers’ faith ; that the home should be 
the school and the nursery of religion, and that in the 
atmosp ere of the family life they should imbibe the prin- 
ciples of the doctr'ne of Christ. 

Now if this ideal were carried out we should have no 
need of the Sunday School, for its destined work would 
already be accomplished, and far more efficiently. But the 
ideal has never been realized, and we fear, never will be. 
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In numberless homes the parents are themselves utterly 
godless; and even in those where a profession of faith has 
been made by the elders, these are often so poorly 
acquainted with Christianity, or so indifferent to their 
children’s highest welfare as to unfit them for their natural 
duty. It was to supply the want created by this manifest 
parental insufficiency that the Sunday School came into 
being. It arose to take the place which the parent should, 
but either through personal irreligion or through ignorance, 
would or could not oceupy. Jt is therefore essentially a 
makeshift ; not itself the best means of religious training, 
but a substitute, only existing because that best means is 
neglected. The Sunday School teacher is but the deputy 
of the father and mother, and though in the present 
state of things that deputy is needed, and is performing a 
blessed work, yet he can never rightly fill the place of his 
principal. 

But this essential feature of this school is one too often 
lost sight of in this day. It came into existence from such 
causes as we have described, and these are its only raison 
@itre ; but since its growth to power and prominence, the 
duties of the parent have been in many instances entrusted 
entirely to it. It is justly complained of as having effaced 
the Scriptural idea of Christian training from the mind of 
the age, and weakened the sense of parental responsibility 
You may see, not seldom, families nominally, even sincerely 
Christian, where religious nurture is totally neglected, the 
sound of family prayer never heard, the subject of personal 
faith studiously avoided. The father never presses upon 
his son the duty of loyalty to God; the mother never 
directly talks with her daughter of her obligations and her 
privileges as one enlisted under the banner of Christ. 
Through the infant years indeed the prayers may be lisped 
at the parent’s knee and the simplest religious truths may 
be instilled into the mind, but as soon as thought and 
discretion dawn, the whole subject is dismissed to the 
limbo of silence. And in most instances the excuse for 
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this course would be found in the fact that the child is sent 
to Sunday School. “What need for me,” the parent 
says, ‘to instruct my child in Christian truth? Why 
open conversation with him as to his inward knowledge of 
religion? An institution exists for this very purpose, where 
others more qualified than I, have assumed the difficult 
task. My duty is done, if I ensure his presence there at 
every session, If his teacher be but faithful, he will 
receive better training than I can hope to give him.” So 
with somewhat of a sigh of relief that the heavy respon- 
sibility is shifted from the weak shoulders, the child’s 
highest interests are committed to others. Jare is not 
even taker, that the influence of the home through the 
week be not such as to counterbalance what lessons of good 
may have been taught for one hour on the Sunday. And 
the institution which was meant for the benefit of the 
child becomes a positive detriment to his spiritual growth, 
in that it provides for the parents a door of escape from the 
obligations which they and no others can properly perform, 
That this evil is not an imaginary one, every thoughtful 
pastor will confess; and its cure lies, to our thinking, very 
largely in his power. The mistake is due partly to indiffer- 
ence, partly to ignorance. Doubtless many who commit 


the religious nurture of their children wholly to the - 


Sunday School, feel no twinge of conscience. From long 
habit, they look upon this as the normal way of -Chiristian 
training, nor suspect that they can do better by their little 
ones than the systematized force of the Church. The false 
notion has prevailed so long that it is mistaken for the true. 
Surely no duty of the clergyman can be more important, 
and we think none will be better repaid than to revive in 
the minds of the parents that right ideal which they have 
forgotten or never knew. The influence of the pulpit 
and of private exhortation must be exerted to counteract 
the present error and to prepare the way for a better future. 
No word need drop from his lips of mere negation or of 
disparagement of this department of parish activity. But 
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the Sunday School can be presented in its true character of 
an auxiliary to the home training, important in its sphere, 
but secondary always to family influence. The parents 
may be shown that great as is the power of the school for 
good, it can never usurp their functions. What is left 
undone at home can never be done by outside agency. 
That teaching is carving in marble; this, but writing on 
sand. As well might the physician be expected to keep in 
health, children forced to live in a house badly ventilated 
and poorly drained, as the Sunday School teacher be 
depended upon to make a boy walk in the ways of 
righteousness while the feet of his elders tread the paths of 
death. Let these and kindred truths be preached persever- 
ingly, incessantly. Let the power of the family life upon 
the character of its members be constantly enforced, and 
the beautiful picture of a household consecrated to God be 
presented to the thoughts. Then perhaps, the tender strings 
of their love to their children being touched upon, tathers 
and mothers will awake to their duty, and will act upon 
the principle that the Sunday School is well-nigh useless if 
torced into a position it was never meant to occupy, and if 
not supplemented by all the influences of a home, whose 
daily life is lived under the shadow of the Almighty’s 
wings. 

Again, fault is found with the Sunday School for its 
usurpation of the place of the Church. In this charge 
there is a mixture of justice and of injustice. None will 
deny the value of the Sunday School as a help to the 
Church’s strength and growth. It is its principal means of 
supply for loss through defection and death; it is an almost 
unfailing channel of increase. Few Confirmation Classes 
are formed in which the Sunday School is not largely 
represented, and the majority of the names on our Com- 
municants’ Lists had a previous place on our Superin- 
tendents’ Records. Still, it is true that the Sunday School 
has often seemed to be in opposition to the Church, with 
which it was connected. Among some denominations of 
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christians it is openly asserted to be a separate institution, 
and the minister of the Society is not allowed a voice in the 
affairs of the School. And with us not infrequently the 
fact that the children have attended the session of the 
School excuses them from attendance on the Church service. 
Young people thus grow up with no attachment to any 
place or manner of worship, and forfeit often the privileges 
of their birthright within the Church’s pale. Our space 
permits of but a superficial treatment of this subject ; yet 
surely this evil cannot be made an argument against the 
utility of the Sunday School, nor used as a pretext for 
resolving that institution into a mere “ children’s church,” 
where teaching shall give way entirely to worship. The 
remedy here, as before, must be sought not in taking away 
but in adding to. The fault is a negative one, and needs 
positive treatment. Pastor and teacher and parent must 
unite in upholding the better way, and seeing it put into 
practice. The School is to be thought of and used as a 
Sehool, the Church as a Church; the one for instruction 
mainly, the other mainly for worship. Neither can take 
the other’s place, nor can either be safely neglected. If the 
School is viewed as the Church’s porch and nursery ; if 
Church standards form the basis of what is there taught, 
and Church customs be there practiced and inculeated, and 
Church communion be held before the scholar as the goal 
and end of his School attendance, the ultimate object of all 
the influences there brought to bear on him; if, besides, the 
parents shall take heed that their children accompany them 
at least once a day to the House of God, we need have 
little fear that the School shall act in opposition to the 
Church or usurp its place. Rather will it be, next to the 
Home, its most powerful auxiliary, and the scholar will 
grow into the communicant as naturally and as surely as 
the sapling grows into the tree. 

But the most serious fault of the system remains to be 
considered. No one can have observed the character of the 
average Sunday School teaching and not have been sur- 
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prised at its general vagueness and poverty. Acquaintance 
with many of our teachers, or investigation into the results 
of their work, as shown by the proficiency of their scholars, 
might lead one to think that the institution in general was 
but a case of the blind leading the blind. Every School 
has its proportion of teachers whose personal experience of 
religious truth has been but superficial, and whose intel- 
lectual qualifications for their work are meagre. These 
cannot impart to their scholars what they do not themselves 
possess. Sometimes this inefficiency is blameworthy, as 
where the fashionable young lady, with an indefinite idea 
that she ought to do something for the Church, selects the 
Sunday School as the easiest way of relieving her con- 
science, goes to her class with no better preparation than a 
hasty glance at the lesson while the bell is ringing, and is 
content if she can manage to keep the children quiet and 
amused during the hour. Sometimes it is unavoidable, as 
in our rural parishes, where the Rector must use what 
materials he has at hand, and is forced often to call upon 
those whose want of education unfits them for the work. 
It is easy enough to sketch upon paper the model School in 
which each teacher shall possess the requisite mental and 
spiritual equipment for his responsible position, shall never 
appear before his class without having thoroughly studied 
the subject tor the day, and shall be filled with zeal to 
impart its message of truth to his scholars. But from the 
necessities of the case such a model must remain only a 
model. Many such capable and earnest teachers there are ; 
but many more there are who have either knowledge with- 
out zeal, or zeal without knowledge. The latter case we 
trust is the more frequent; but both are harmful to the 
success of the School, and combine to produce the sad 
result, so often seen, of graduates therefrom ignorant of the 
fundamentals of Christian truth. Nor can this be remedied 
by substituting for the disqualified, teachers better able to 
fill that office; for good teachers cannot always be pro- 
cured, The intelligent and the devout are kept at home by 
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other obligations; the chair before the waiting class must 
be occupied, and there is no other resource than to call on 
the ignorant and the worldly—though we may feel that no 
instruction at all is better than such as they can give— 
merely because they are, as they perhaps always ought to 
be, “ standing all the day idle.” 

This unsatisfactoriness of Sunday School teaching has 
given rise to a plan which has received widespread com- 
mendation, but which seems to us to be generally imprac- 
ticable. By this method the whole work of teaching is 
taken out of the hands of the laity and given to the clergy. 
The head of the class ceases to be an instructor, and is 
resolved into a mere preserver of order; and the lesson is 
taught entirely by the Rector, either catechetically or in 
uninterrupted discourse. This plan has many manifest 
advantages, chiefly that it does away entirely with the 
difficulty we have dwelt upon. But for two reasons we 
doubt whether it can ever become a common practice. In 
the first place it makes too great a demand upon the clergy. 
Even supposing that every minister should have the gift 
(for it is a gift, and a rare one) of holding the attention of 
a hundred or more children through the session and of 
simplifying for them the results of his study, how many 
have the strength to bear such additional labor? In justice 
to the grown up portion of his congregation he could not 
neglect his regular services and sermons, and to add to this 
the harder task of preaching every Sunday to the children 
of his charge would require a constitution made of some 
stouter material than ordinary human flesh and blood. And, 
in the second place, this plan has the defect of depriving 
the laity of a sphere of usefulness, which now engages 
largely their sympathies and binds them with closer ties 
to the Church. We all know the importance of active 
work asa means of retaining our interest in any enterprise. 
We cannot keep up enthusiasm for a cause in whose work- 
ing we are allowed to have no share. Few enough are the 
departments which our Church’s system throws open to the 
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layman’s labor. Is it wise to close this, now one of the 
most accessible, and thus to throw back those whose 
activitv has awakened in them earnestness, to that position 
of idleness which is almpst certain to result in indifference ? 

Most parishes, therefore, will prefer to abide by the old 
method of teacher and class; and if we would improve the 
teaching of the Sunday School it must be by helping our 
teachers to a greater efficiency. That our treatment of this 
subject may not be entirely one of criticism we would 
venture to offer some suggestions, though aware that we 
are treading on difficult ground. 

The present imperfect teaching is due largely to the 
ignorance of the teachers. For this they are not always to 
be blamed. The sin is rather at the door of the Church, 
which sends them to the work without putting the instru- 
ments of labor in their hands ; tells them, in fact, to make 
bricks without straw. We do not allow men to enter our 
pulpits until we are assured that they have fitted themselves 
for preaching by a long course of study. We expect them 


house of thought and information. We deem it proper 
that a quiet life of study should be granted them, that they 
may transfer to their minds the learning of their books. 
All this to qualify the clergyman for his work. But what 
of the Sunday School teacher? He is to expound the 
Scripture to the young, clarify its truths, solve its difficul- 
ties. Of course, he needs no library of commentary, and 
history, and Bible Dictionary to help him understand the 
passage he is to teach! For him a page of short, and 
generally very obvious questions is help sufficient, and if 
before the close of the session he has exhausted all his 
scanty stock of knowledge, we think him very negligent. 
Are we not thus making a demand of these busy merchants 
and housewives, which we would never dream of asking 
of the clergy themselves? It seems to us, therefore, that 
no more urgeut question can come before us than how we 
can supply this deficiency, and so help the teacher in pre- 
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paring his lesson, that he may speak to his class with the 
confidence of accurate information and full command of 
his subject. There should be put into his hands a com- 
mentary on the lesson, which shall contain in a condensed 
form all needful knowledge and ideas which may be in 
his mind the germs of thought. There should, in a word, 
be done for the Church something of the excellent work 
that has been done for other bodies of Christians by the 
International Series of Sunday School Lessons. We do 
not at all advocate the adoption of this very system by our 
parishes, for it has the two great faults of ignoring the 
Christian year, and of teaching doctrines contrary to the 
truth as held by our Church. But it may be taken as a 
pattern by which there could be framed a system suited for 
our Sunday Schools. In some respects it can scarcely be 
improved upon, especially in its possession of the advantages 
of cheapness and fulness. So universally has it been 
adopted that the commentaries upon it have reached an 
immense circulation, and can be supplied by the publishers 
at a merely nominal sum. And in tlie small compass of 
these low-priced Lesson Helps there is compressed the 
results of ripe scholarship and great talents. Nothing that 
has yet been put forth for the use of the Sunday Schools of 
the Church has been able so to combine these two needed 
qualities of cheapness and excellence, and the consequence 
has been that many of our parishes, though objecting 
strongly to the unchurchly character of these papers, have 
been forced by the limited means and culture of their people 
to adopt a system in which so much can be obtained at so 
little cost. 

With this suggestion this paper must come to a close. 
Surely, it is not a Utopian dream to hope for the day 
when our Sunday Schools shall have no need to look beyond 
the Church for helps in the training of their scholars ; 
surely, nothing of greater importance can occupy the atten- 
tion of our Bishops and other leaders than the establishment 
of a better system of instruction. Helps and commentaries 
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edited by Churchmen, might be obtained at a price within 
the reach of the poorest parish by the universal adoption 
of one system throughout our communion ; and in the same 
way would it be made profitable for publishers to secure, 
in the preparation of such papers, the richest learning and 
ability in the Church. Such an effort would be greeted by 
our struggling parishes everywhere with a shout of welcome, 
and teachers, who are doing their imperfect best, would be 
encouraged by the knowledge that the instruction of the 
Church’s children in the Church’s faith no longer depended 
on their meagre abilities. Can we not look with something 
of assurance for that brighter future? Our Church Con- 
ventions and Congresses discuss earnestly and learnedly 
questions of Legislation and of Theology. We find no 
fault with their labors, or with the objects of them. But 
their valued time would not, we think, be thrown away 
should a portion of it be given to this practical matter, as 
important in its way as Law or Doctrine. If their discus- 
sions should result in the formation of a plan by which 
more effective teaching might be secured for our Sunday 
Schools, all the Church’s workers would rejoice in the day 
of their meeting. 


EVERARD P. MILLER. 


PAST AND PRESENT METHODS OF 
PROPAGATING CHRISTIANITY. 


In the words of the Apostolic commission, we have both 
a parallel and a contrast between the Jewish and the 
Christian dispensations. “Those to whom Christianity was 
to be conveyed are to be “taught,” or more correctly, 
“made disciples of, and baptized,” that is brought into a 
covenant relation with God. They are further to be 
“taught,” that is, “reared in the nurture and fear of the 
Lord.” The beginning of the godly life and its growth 

3 
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are here intended. There is a close parallel under the 
Jewish dispensation. So far as it affected those living 
under it, its aim was the beginning in them of a godly life, 
and their maintenance in holiness. Here the parallel ends, 
and we are brought face to face with a sharp contrast. 
Christ commands the Apostles to make disciples of all 
nations, and by baptizing them to bring them within the 
Christian covenant and then to “teach them all things 
whatsoever” He has “commanded them.” The Jewish 
Church was limited almost entirely to the Jewish nation, 
and although many proselytes were made, they practically 
changed their nationality with their religion. The spirit 
and polity of the Jewish covenant unfitted it to stretch its 
borders beyond the limits of Judea. ‘The Christian 
Church, on the contrary, was to embrace all nationalities, 
and while the whole Church was to be forever bound 
together by the threefold cord of the same ministry, the 
same word, and the same sacraments, yet external arrange- 
ments not affecting the integrity of the ministry, the purity 
of the word, and the validity of the sacraments were to be 
moulded by the circumstances in which the Church was 
placed, and so adapted to the people among whom Christi- 


anity was to be preached, as might enable the Church 


most effectively to bring men’s souls into a living union 
with God through Jesus Christ. This brings out with 
further force the meaning of the Apostolic commission, 
In being made disciples of and brought into covenant 
relation with God, a vital union between God and the soul 
is effected, and the Church is then simply an instrument for 
preserving and fostering that union, But while the Jewish 
Church did this for only one nation, the Christian Church 
is intended to accomplish it in every creature. 

As the Apostles stood gazing after their ascending Lord, 
it must have been this truth of the universality of Christi- 
anity which would most impress them. Even then they 
did not understand it in its fulness, and it was long before 
they could comprehend that God had “ broken down the 
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middle wall of partition between Jew and Gentile.” 
Knowing clearly that the end of Christianity was to bring 
mankind into living union with God, their questioning 
would be; how can the ministry, the word, and the sacra- 
ments most effectually accomplish that of which they 
are but the feeble instruments in the hands of God ? 

As the same command rests with an equally binding 
force upon the Church to-day, it is important that we 
should concern ourselves with this question. How are the 
brethren to be converted? How are the Gentiles to be 
brought to a knowledge of God? Or to use a former 
expression, and thus tosum up what I believe to be the very 
essence of Christianity, and the end for which the Church 
exists; what steps can we best take for beginning and then 
maintaining a vital union between God and the souls of 
men ¢ 

If we study only in a casual way the early progress of 
Christianity, and the history of the Church in the first ten 
centuries of its existence, we cannot fail to notice a two- 
fold series of conversions of pagan nations. When the 
Apostles went forth to fulfill their Lord’s command, they 
found the world of that day, as St. Luke expresses it, 
“every nation under heaven,” subject to the sway of 
Rome. The Roman dominion was universal, and in con- 
verting the empire, our Lord’s injunction was for the time 
being fulfilled, for scarcely any people was accessible, which 
had not already, submitted to the Roman conquest. And 
the command was faithfully carried out so that only one 
hundred and fifty years after our Lord’s Ascension, Tertullian 
could boast that Christians were found everywhere, and 
that the Christian religion had penetrated places inacces- 
sible to Roman arms. Two centuries more passed by, and 
then the whole aspect of Europe had changed. The 
Roman Empire was broken and falling to pieces under the 
repeated blows of the various nations who poured down in 
rapid succession upon southern Europe. Gaul, Italy, 
Spain and northern Africa were overrun, and upon the 
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ruins of the Roman power arose pagan nations which were 
without the light of Christianity. A new problem was 
now presented to the Church. In the preceding period all 
whom she could reach had been brought within the king- 
dom of God, but now she came face to face with new 
strongholds of the kingdom of darkness, and if she would 
be true to her great commission, she must gather up her 
strength, and bear the “tidings of great joy” to these 
rude barbarians, and she did so. During the years follow- 
ing upon the overthrow of the empire, persistent efforts 
were made until at length the Celtic, Teutonie and Sla- 
vonie people were brought to a knowledge of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. A second time the Church 
arose at her Master’s bidding, and going forth in the 
strength of her Divine Lord, she “made disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them all things 
whatsoever He had commanded her.” 

After centuries of a separated existence China, Japan 
and Africa are open to us to-day, and the words of the 
Apostolic Commission are the command which our Lord 
now enjoins upon the Church. China, Japan and Africs 
are pagan nations, and the question is not, shall we bear 
to them the Gospel? That is a question which we dare 
not ask. It was settled for us eighteen centuries ago by 
the command of our Lord. All we may venture to inquire, 
and what we dare not leave unanswered, and, when 
answered, dare not fail to carry out, is, Hlow can these 
nations best be brought into a living union with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ ? 

If we would act wisely to-day, we ought to consider 
varetully the conditions of the field and the laborers 
employed at each of the two series of conversions which 
have been mentioned, 

First, with regard to the laborers themselves. 

The prominent fact regarding those who first preached 
Christianity was the miraculous attestation which ever 
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bore witness to the truth of their message. It is true that 
the Apostolic Church was ‘a dispensation of miracles, and 
that they were not a mark of the Apostolic or ministerial 
order, for our Lord promised that such signs as “ casting 
out devils,” “speaking with new tongues,” “ taking up 
serpents,” “not being hurt if they should drink any deadly 
thing,” and “ healing the sick if they should lay their hands 
upon them,” should follow “ them that believe.” But while, 
as we here see from our Lord’s own promise, miraculous 
power was not confined to the clergy, they nevertheless 
employed it as an assistance in their proclamation of the 
Word to the heathen, and the latter accepted it as a con- 
vincing proof that the Gospel came from a divine source, 
These gifts were gradually withdrawn from the Church, 
and a great gulf must, therefore, divide forever the character 
of Apostolic effort. 

Secondly, with regard to the field of that earliest labor, 
the world in which the seed of the kingdom of God was 
first sown, it, too, had its special characteristics, and had 
undergone a peculiar preparation. Pilate wrote of Jesus, 
“This is the King of the Jews,” in Hebrew, and Greek, 
and Latin, and nailed it to the cross where all might read 
it. In a broader spirit the Church proclaimed Him, “ This 
is the Saviour of men,” through Latin, and Greek, and 
Hebrew, and stamped it on the Roman Empire where all 
might know it; for, in the providence of God, Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew furnished a threefold avenue, by which 
the ambassadors of Christ could reach the threefold nature 
of man. 

We have seen how the Roman dominion extended every- 
where. Al] countries, provinces and cities submitted to its 
sway. They built roads to connect the extremities of the 
Empire and unite cities, by which their legions might be 
transferred with greatest rapidity from one quarter to 
another. But while they might have cried, “Is not this 
great Rome which we have builded?” they knew not that 
they were instruments in the hands of a higher power, and 
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that they were in reality casting up a highway for the 
army of Christ, which would soon come forth to contend 
against the forces of the power of darkness. It was the 
Latin power, the power which dealt with man’s physical 
nature and developed the body, which opened a way by 
which men’s bodies could be reached. 

But more than this was needed, and it was necessary 
that there should be some medium by which their minds 
should be approached. Just here the Greek stepped in, and 
a universal medium of communication was found in the 
Greek language. Hence, while the Scriptures written in 
Gréek could be read everywhere, they could be carried 
everywhere by the Roman. 

Still more than these two was wanted. Man’s spiritual 
nature must be appealed to, and it was the office of the 
Hebrew to fulfill this. Long before the coming of Christ, 
Jews had begun to emigrate to all the cities of the Roman 
Empire, and, by the influence of these, many natives with 
whom they were thrown into contact became Jews, so that 
there was scarcely a city where the Gospel would be 
preached which would not have its synagogue. Conse- 
quently, we find that wherever St. Paul preached it was 
generally first to the Jews. The message was “ to the Jew 
first,” then to the Gentile. St. Paul would preach to the 
Jews in their synagogues, and “ showing by their scriptures 
that Jesus was Christ,” the result was that some would 
reject the message, while others would cleave to the 
Apostle. The latter class formed a nucleus, and became 
the centre of the work among the heathen, and so trne was 
this that the early Christians were constantly called a sect 
of the Jews by the surrounding pagans. Hence, while that 
nation which developed man’s physical nature bore the 
Apostles to their presence, and the race which cultivated 
the mind opened men’s minds for the reception of the 
Gospel, it was the Hebrew nation, a class preéminently 
religious, the chosen people of God, which prepared the way 
by which the Church should have access to the spiritual 
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nature of mankind. “ And it was written in Hebrew, and 
in Greek, and in Latin.” 

If we turn to the second series of conversions we shall 
observe that the conditions of the laborers and the field 
are essentially changed. Physical miracles have been with- 
drawn, and in their place remain great moral miracles, such 
as the existence of the Church and the renewing of men’s 
hearts and wills. So, too, the field which awaited conver- 
sion, did not furnish those three avenues of approach which 
opened the way to the races of the Roman Empire. Instead 
of broad roads, there were the impenetrable forests of 
Germany, seas to be crossed, and rivers to be forded. 
Instead of the universal Greek tongue, each people pos- 
sessed its distinct language or dialect, so that instead of 
finding ready for use a common medium of communication, 
the missionary was obliged to learn the language of the 


pagans, and in it to bring to the minds of the people the 


saving truths of Christianity. Nor was there that third 
assistance which everywhere awaited the Apostles and their 
immediate successors, for these later missionaries had no 
ground on which to begin, alrealy prepared by Jewish 
anticipation of a Messiah. 

To-day the conditions of the laborers and the field are 
the same. As we go forth to bring men into union with 
God, no physical miracles attest the truth of the message, 
nor do we now discover in the pagan world those special 
facilities for the reception of the Gospel which dis- 
tinguished the Roman Empire. Hence we find that the 
conditions of the Church, and of heathen society are now 
more entirely analogous with the conditions of the second 
series of conversions, than with those of the first. 

Therefore it becomes a question of very practical import- 
ance to us that we should study the system of conversion 
which was employed by the Church at that time. What 
means were used in the conversion of the Teutonic races? 
Those races which have since furnished the backbone of 
Christendom. And we may further ask, were there any 
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glaring defects in their methods? For what was good we 
may well imitate, while any error we should carefully 
avoid. 

We notice first of all that the almost unvarying practice 
of the Church was to send out a Bishop at the head of a 
mission. In this way, one embracing in his Episcopal 
character the powers of the three orders of the ministry, 
was on the ground for the exercise of any function of min- 
isterial power for which necessity could arise. Whether 
we take the Celts in Ireland, or the Saxons in England, or 
on the continent those vast countries inhabited by the 
heathen Teutons, the plan was the same. St. Patrick in 
Ireland, the Scotch Bishops and Angustin in Saxon Eng- 
land, Boniface in Germany, and Anskar in Denmark and 
Sweden—all furnish instances. This was, however, only a 
small part of the plan which was pursued. On all sides 
we see educational institutions arise, used for the training 
up of a native ministry. However well a foreigner might 
learn the language of the heathen, however well he might 
become acquainted with their modes of thought, he never 
could obtain that familiarity with either which a native 
would possess. Besides, we have seen that the aim of 
Christ’s religion was to Christianize, not to denationalize 
the people amongst whom it came. It was designed to 
make them Irish, or Saxon, or Teutonic Christians, as the 
vase might be, not Roman Christians, so that the work 
could be most effectually done, and the spirit of Christianity 
most fully carried out by natives being thoroughly trained 
for the work of preaching Christ to their fellow-countrymen. 
In this way the work was pressed forward. These two 
features are the chief of the leading characteristics, the 
presence of the Episcopate, and the training of a native 
ministry. 

For the latter purpose missionary colleges and educational 
institutions constantly arose wherever the standard of the 
Cross was planted, and the see of the Bishop was estab- 
lished. From these missionary colleges went forth native 
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laborers thoroughly trained, and prepared to work among 
the heathen natives, and to bear to them the message ot 
salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

But while we notice these two positive methods of pro- 
pagating Christianity, we cannot overlook one serious 
omission. While the great truths of Christianity were 
faithfully brought to bear upon the pagans of Europe, the 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures was much restricted, 
so that the converted nations were almost wholly debar- 
red from personal study of God’s word. This defect 
cannot be too seriously censured, or too studiously ex- 
cluded, and while we imitate what is excellent, an error 
of this kind must be carefully avoided. 

We have seen how the pagan world of to-day resembles 
that of the Middle Ages rather than that of the Roman 
Empire, while the ministry has not those miraculous powers 
which aided the first preachers of Christianity. We have 
also seen how effectually the means employed by the 
Church, her sending out a Bishop at the head of a inission, 
and the establishment of missionary colleges, met the 
necessities of the case, nd how powerfully they worked in 
effecting the conversion of the heathen. 

To-day, if the Church has cheerfuliy taken up the duty 
and privilege of sending the bread of life to China, Japan 
and Africa, what methods must she use for bringing the 
knowledge of Christ to them? It need scarcely be an- 
swered that the first plan has been long in operation. A 
sishop is at the head of each of these missions; but more 
than this is needed. He must have under him a corps of 





native helpers—a native ministry, who alone can meet the 
wants of their countrymen. Whether it be in China, or 


Japan, in Africa, or Mexico, our aim must not be to train 


On this subject see McLear’s “ History of Medieval Missions,” where 
many other interesting characteristics will be noticed, as, the preaching of a 
positive creed, the conversion of whole tribes at once, much as in the present 


case of the Sandwich Islands. 
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offshoots of our own Church. We must rather seek to rear 
in each of the countries a national Church, with a native 
ministry, a vernacular Scripture and a liturgy in the lan- 
guage of the people and adapted to their national traits. 

There are things with which we dare not tamper. The 
Ministry, the Word, the Sacraments—these in their purity 
and integrity we dare not leave behind; but all else must 
be suited to the mental characteristics of the people among 
whom we found missions. And in order to do this, we must, 
have in our missions, educational institutions, of which 
the aim mist be to rear such a native ministry. The 
Church has recognized the first need of putting a Bishop 
at the head of each mission. Will she now heartily regard 
this second necessity? Those who have been sent out 
appreciate this want, and to whichever mission we turn, the 
desire of those on the spot is to make a native ministry the 
means of proclaiming God’s truth to their fellow-country- 
men. 

It has been well said by Max Miiller, that a missionary 
who goes out and works directly upon the heathen, accom- 
plishing here and there, by the help of God, the conversion 
of a soul, is like one who makes a pile by adding grain to 
grain. But he who directs his attention towards educating 
natives for the ministry, is like one who instead of heaping 
them up, plants every grain, and the result is a pile from 
eacli one. 

It isthis which the Bishop of Shanghai has in view in the 
establishment of a missionary College in China. It is his 
conviction that the surest way to reach the hearts of the 
Chinese is through a ministry of their own fellow-country- 
men, and in carrying out this conviction by the founding of 
St. John’s College, Shanghai, he has the sympathy and 
support of those laboring under him. The corner-stone of 
this College was laid on last Easter Monday, and the 
simple building in Chinese style is rapidly approaching 
completion, and it will not be many months before the 
institution will be in regular working order. We cannot 
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here dwell upon the peculiar fitness of such an institution 
in a country whose people are characterized by the peculiar 
traits possessed by the Chinese. But it is hoped that oppor- 
tunity may hereafter be afforded to show the character of 
Missions in China, both Romish and Protestant; and also 
to show how, under the blessing of God, St. John’s College 
may become in the future a power of untold influence 
among the Chinese, “to open their eyes and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inherit- 
ance among them which are sanctified by faith that is in 
Christ.” 


DANIEL M. BATES. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF HYMNOLOGY. 


“ Let me write the songs of a nation, and I care not who 
makes its /aws’’—was the remark of a wise statesman, who 
understood fully the true depths of human feeling. The law 
may be buried in a statute-book and known only to those 
who make it their profession to dig about the foundations of 
legal iore; but the Volkslied, the national bymn, is a living 
reality, handed down from sire to son through countless 
generations. 

What is true of secular songs applies, but with far greater 
force, to religious hymns. The arts of music and_ poetry 
are sacred gifts, and find their noblest use in the praise of 
Him, Who gave them to us. Hence we find, even in an- 
cient times and among rude nations, the hymn of praise to 
Deity an important act of worship and a most fitting expres- 
sion of religious feeling. What could more fitly symbolize 
the wnity of religious feeling and worship among a multi- 


tude of worshippers than the blending of many voices into 
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one harmonious strain, all uttering together the same words ? 
And on the other hand the hymn not only expresses religious 
feeling, but it also quickens and deepens religious emotions, 
and adds grandeur to the solemnity of Divine worship. Philip 
Melanchthon, in a preface to a book of Psalmody (1553) says 
that hymnody is “a most noble work and gift of Gop, designed 
to promote our knowledge of Him; because the hymn, 
more quickly even than the word, reaches the ear, instils 
deeper harmony into the soul, and implants itself more 
deeply in the memory.” 

Turning over the musty tomes of ancient history, we find 
that the Chaldeans, Phenicians and Egyptians used hymns 
and musi¢ in the services of their temples. The Greeks, in 
their legends of Orpheus and Amphion, acknowledged the 
power of song; and, accustomed to enliven each event of 
life with melody, they adorned their religious services with 
festal songs, accompanied by musica] instruments. The 
Romans had their Sali?, who. sang in honor of the god of 
war; and the Gauls, Germans and Scandinavians had their 
ards and Skalds, who taught the people sacred songs; 
while the Druids, or priests, added dignity to the service of 
their religion by their mystic hymns. 

If the power of poetry and music has been so great in sec- 
ular songs and in the hymns of pagan nations, we cannot 
wonder that such an instrument of worship and religious 
feeling should be employed in the service of the One living 
and true God. “Osing unto the Lorp a new song; sing 
unto the Lorp, all the whole earth. Sing unto’ the Lorp, 
and praise His Name; be telling of His salvation from day 
today. Declare His honor unto the heathen, and his won- 
ders unto all people.” So cries the Psalmist of the Old 
Testament, and the responsive answer comes from the Apos- 
tle of the New Dispensation : ‘“ Be filled with the Spirit :— 
Speaking to yourselves in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your heart to the 
Lord.” 


The earliest hymn which has come down to us is that 
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noble song of triumph, chanted in alternate strains by Moses 
and the children of Israel (Exod. xv: 1-21.),on the shores 
of the Red Sea, when the corpses of their prostrate foes lay 
before them on the beach. Then we have the short song at 
the well (Num. xxi.: 17-18), a fragment of the song of 
Joshua (Sun, stand thou still,” ete., Josh. x.: 12, 18), and 
the more extended and graceful lyric of Deborah and Barak 
in the fifth chapter of the Book of Judges. Besides, we 
have frequent allusions to the lost Book of Jasher, which is 
now generally believed to have been a collection of the an- 
cient odes and lyrics of the Israelites. 

But the palmy days of Hebrew hymnody were during the 
reign of “the sweet Psalmist of Israel,” the royal David. 
Not only was he the author of very many of the Psalms, 
which have been ascribed to him ; but he also provided for 
the use and continuance of this branch of worship in the ser- 
vices of the Tabernacle. Thus we read (I Chron. xxiii. : 3-5) 
that ‘the Levites were numbered from the age of thirty years 
and upward * * * and four thousand praised the Lorp 
with the instruments which I made, said Dawid, to praise 
herewith.” The oversight and conduct of this work David 
entrusted to three of the tribe of Levi, viz.: Asaph, Jeduthun 
or Ethan, and Heman. The choir itself was divided into 
twenty-four divisions or classes, each class having twelve 
leaders, making an aggregate of two hundred and eighty- 
eight choristers. On the great feasts all sang together under 
the leadership of the three chief singers already named. 
They were not only leaders but also composers; for we have 
in the Book of Psalms some that are ascribed to Asaph, He- 
man, Jeduthun and the sons of Korah, 

Such was the music which for many centuries was heard 
in Jerusalem. Solomon followed in the footsteps of his 
father David, and transferred the music of the tabernacle to 
the majestic Temple, which he had builded. He was him- 
self the author (I Kings, iv.: 32) of more than one thous- 
and songs. According to Josephus he provided for the mu- 
sicians of the Temple forty thousand harps, two hundred 
thousand silver trumpets and two hundred thousand robes. 
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When the Jews returned from their captivity in Babylon, 
they brought back with them the ancient psalms and music 
of the Temple. The foundations of the second Temple were 
laid with shouting and praise, conducted (Neh. vii.: 67) 
by a choir of two hundred and forty-five chosen singers. 
Such services continued until the destruction of the second 
Temple. A beautiful description of the service, as it was 
conducted about three hundred years B. C., can be found in 
the fiftieth chapter of the book Ecclesiasticus. Judas Mac- 
cabeus (B. C. 165), after he had purified the Temple from 
the heathen impurities of Antiochus Epiphanes, restored the 
sacrifices of the law amid the singing of psalms and the music 
of harps and cymbals. The precise mode in which the ancient 
Temple service was conducted has not come down to us. We 
can gather, however, from a careful examination of passages 
relating to it, that it was responsive or antiphonal in its char- 
acter. The choir of trained voices led in responsive strains ; 
the whole congregation joined in the chorus verses ; at times, 
possibly, a single voice led in some plaintive strain. It is also 
a disputed point whether the music wassung in strict unison 
or whether the different points of harmony had begun to 
develop themselves. 

The long captivity doubtless effected great changes in the 
character of the music; and the erection of synagogues, 
after the return of the Jews from Babylon and their 
partial dispersion in other lands, must have done much 
to popularize their music and singing, and to prepare the 
way for the introduction of the Christian Hymn. Here too, 
as in other matters, the influence of Greek culture began 
to make itself felt. Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 217) men- 
tions that in his day the Psalms were sung to Grecian Melo- 
dies, especially to that which was called the Dorie Strain. 

Wonderful indeed is the treasure of song contained in this 
book of the Old Dispensation! As Delitzsch has well ob- 
served: ‘There is no book of the Old Testament which has 
passed so entirely from the mouth and heart of ancient Is- 
rael to the mouth and heart of the Christian Church as the 


Book of Psalms.” 
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The Christian Hymn, therefore, was not a new creation. 
It did not spring Minerva-like from the brow of cloud-com- 
pelling Jove. It had its root and origin in the inspired 
Psalms, which its earliest converts had heard from their 
childhood in the Temple, and synagogue, and in the family 
circle at the solemn feast (Matt. xxvi.: 30). But, as the 
Christian religion is the fulfilment and glorification of the 
Old Law, which was but “the shadow of good things to 
come ;” so does the Christian Hymn treat in higher strains 
of nobler mysteries than those revealed to ancient Israel. 

Its first outburst was fitly from the lips of her who was 
privileged to bear the Gop-man and Redeemer of our race, 
and it struck the key-note of all Christian Hymnody. ‘“ My 
soul doth magnify the Lord; and my spirit hath re- 
joiwed in God my Saviour.” Then we have in quick succes- 
sion the Hymn of Zacharias: ‘ Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel: for He hath visited and redeemed His people ;” the 
song of the angelic host at the Birth of Christ (in which we 
trace the germ of the Gloria in Excelsis): “Glory to Gop in 
the highest, and on earth, Peace ; among men, Good-will ;” 
and the thanksgiving of the devout and faithful Simeon: 
“ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, ac. 
cording to Thy word.” Our Lord sanctified the use of 
Psalms to His Church by the use of the Great Hadlel (Psalms 
exiii.-cxviii.) at His Last Supper with His disciples. 
The Psalms, therefore, were as highly prized by the early 
Christians as by their Jewis: fathers, or by us, their suc. 
cessors in the Church Militant. “Is any merry (says St, 
James) “let him sing psalms.” But, in addition to the 
‘psalms and hymns and spiritual songs” of the Old Testa- 
ment, used in the Christian Church, we find early traces of 
otlier more distinctively Christian hymns employed in their 
devotions. Thus (Acts iv.: 24-30), when the apostles were 
released from the power of their persecutors, we read that 
the Church burst forth into a triumphant Hymn of Thanks- 
giving, * and said, Lord, thou art the God that madest the 
heaven and the earth and the sea and all things in them.” 
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Other traces of early Christian hymns can be found in 
the New Testament (e. g.), Eph. v.: 14—I Tim. iii. : 1-16— 
I] Timothy ii.: 11—Rev. iv.: 1l—v.: 9-13—xi.; 15-19— 
xv.: 3,4. We may then explain the “psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs” (Eph. v. ; 14) as consisting of (1) the 
Davidie Psalms (2), other Biblical hymns and (3) the newly 
composed Christian songs, the use of which had just com- 
menced in the infant Church. These the Apostle would 
have used to the exclusion of profane and licentious odes. 

Passing from Apostolic times to the earliest ages of unin- 
spired Christian history, we find as early as A.D. 110 the 
use of hymns in the worship of the Church. For at that 
date the pagan governor Pliny, writing to the Emperor 
Trajan, announces that the Christians were “ wont to assem- 
ble on an appointed day before dawn, and sing responsively 
among themselves a hymn to Christ and God” (soliti, stato 
die anté lucem convenire, carmenque Christo et Deo dicere 
secum invicem), Justin Martyr (166) speaks of hymns as 
forming an important part of Christian worship; and Ter- 
tullian (180—218) praises the good estate of those families, 
whose members strive to surpass each other in glorifying 
God by the singing of psalms and hymns. But of these an- 
cient hymns only two have come down to us—the Gloria in 
Excelsis of uncertain date and authorship, and the hymn of 
Athenogenes, which still continues to be the Vesper Hymn 
of the Eastern Church : 

Joyful Light of the Holy Glory. 

Of hymns in a metrical form the earliest beyond all ques- 
tion is that of Clement of Alexandria, composed about the 
year 200, and found at the end of his Patdagogos, commen- 
cing with the words: 

Sropiov a@lwv adady. 
Bridle of colts’ untamed herds, 
Wing of swift, unwandering birds, 
Sure helm, that a child may keep, 
Shepherd of Thy royal sheep, ete. 


In Egypt the custom began of spending the vigils before 
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the great festivals in public prayer and the singing of hymns 
and this custom soon became prevalent in Arabia, Palestine, 
Libya and Pheenicia. The custom of the orthodox was im- 
itated by heretics. As early as the second century heretical 
hymns were composed and widely circulated. Among the 
most prominent were those of the Gnostic Bardesanes (172) 
sung to music composed by his son Harmonius. But these, 
like the false doctrines they inculeated, have passed away, 
while the true Christian hymn lives through all ages. One 
of these has been left us by the martyred Bishop Methodius 
of Tyre, who was beheaded during the persecution under 
Diocletian (311). It is a song of praise to Christ with the 
oft-repeated chorus : 
I consecrate myself to Thee, 
And with my brilliant light 
I haste Thy royal face to see, 
My Bridegroom, in the night. 
But gradually these ancient hymns were banished from 
public worship, and used only in private devotion. 

But, though uninspired hymns were now but little used 
in the worship of the Church, they were still composed by 
Christian writers. In opposition to the Arian hymns, 
which were widely circulated and sung, the Council of 
Laodicea (872) decreed that “only canonical Psalms from 
the Old and New Testaments may be sung.” This canon 
was confirmed by the Council of Chalcedon (451). It is, 
therefore, by no means surprising that the beautiful hymns 
of this period were not immediately introduced into public 
worship. 

Gregory Nazianzen, who was born (830) at Nazianzum, in 

Jappadocia, has left behind many beautiful hymns and sacred 
lyrics; among them, the “Hymn to Christ,” “ Evening 
Hymn,” and * To Himself.” They are, however, but little 
adapted for use in public worship. In the same century the 
Syriac hymns of Ephram Syrus were composed. He was 
a most prolitic writer, and the number of his hymns has 
been estimated at no less than 14,000 ; though this is doubt- 
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less an exaggeration. Many of the best have come down 
to us, and can be found in Daniel’s Thesaurus and other 
collections. Synesius (375), the pupil of Hypatia, and 
philosophic Bishop of Ptolemais, was the author of ten 
hymns; the one best known being, ‘Tuv@pev «codpov 
VUUDAS. 

Although, in obedience to the decrees of councils, Chris- 
tian hymns were not introduced into the service-books of 
the Greek Church until the eighth century, their use in pri- 
vate devotions was allowed and to some extent encouraged 
by the Church, as an antidote to the influence of Arian and 
other heretical hymns. The people, watching in the 
church, sang hymns, and this custom passed from the Kast 
to the West, as St. Augustine has described it in his Con- 
fessions : 


Not long had the Church of Milan begun to use this kind of consolation 
and exhortation, the brethren zealously joining with harmony of voice and 
heart. For it was a year, or not much more, that Justina, mother to the 
Emperor Valentinian, then a child, persecuted Thy servant Ambrose, in 
favor of her heresy to which she was seduced by the Arians. The devout 
people kept watch in the church, ready to die with their Bishop, Thy serv- 
ant. There my mother, Thy handmaid, bearing a chief part in these anxie- 
ties and watchings, lived for prayer. We, yet unwarned by the heat of Thy 
Spirit, still were stirred up by the sight of the amazed and disquieted city, 
Then it was instituted, that, after the manner of the Eastern Churches, 
hymns and psalms should be sung; lest the people should wax faint through 
the tediousness of sorrow; andé from that day to this the custom is retained, 
divers, yea, almost all Thy congregations throughout other parts of the 
world following therein. ' 


Modern hymnody owes its origin to the Latin, rather 
than to the Greek church. Its ancient form was very sim- 
ple. As a rule the early Latin hymns were written in 
verses of four lines each, Iambic tetrametres unrhymed,— 
the metre which in English hymns is called Long Metre. 
Take for example the first stanza of S. Hilary’s famous 
Morning Hymn, one of the earliest of Latin hymns: 








' Confess. b, ix., 14, 15 
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Lucis largitor splendide, | Majestic Fount of endless Light, 
Cujus sereno lumine | Whose calm and never-fading Ray 
Post lapsa noctis tempora | Dispels the noxious shades of night 
Dies refusus panditur. | And pours on earth the joys of day. 


To this metre belong most of the hymns of Hilary (368), 
Ambrose (397), and the Ambrosians, Prudentius (405), Se- 
dulius (5th cent.), Venantius Fortunatus (600), Gregory the 
Great (604), and the Venerable Bede (735). Their style is 
usually (especially in the earlier hymns) severe and stately ; 
without flowers of rhetoric, or poetic fancies. Dr. Watts’ 
best hymn— 


When I survey the wondrous Cross, 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride— 


has the spirit and style of one of these early hymns. They 
were not, however, limited to this metre. We can trace the 
origin and growth of rhyme. The earliest instance of it on 
record is in a hymn by Damasus, Bishop of Rome, in the 


fourth century : 


Martyris ecce dies Agathe, Fair as the morn in the deep-blush- 
Virginis emicat eximiz, ing east 
Christus eam sibi qua sociat, | Dawns the bright day of Agatha’s 
Et diadema duplex decorat. feast. 
Christ, Who hath borne her from 
labor to rest, 
Crowns her as Martyr and Virgin 
most blest. 


With the development of rhyme came also the use of new 
and flowing metres, alliteration, as in the Teutonic poetry, 
and alphabetic hymns, such as the “ Apparebit repentina.” 
To the Latin authors mentioned above may be added the 
names of Theodulph (821), Notker, the inventor of Se- 
quences (912), King Robert of France (1001), Peter Domian 
(1072), Hilderbert (1134), the two Bernards (12th ceni.), 
Adam of Saint Victor (1182), Thomas da Celans (13th cen- 
tury), Bonaventura (1274), Thomas Aquinas (1274), Jaco- 
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pone da Todi (1306), and others worthy of mention. A re- 
capitulation of their hymns would be out of place here; but 
especially worthy of notice are King Robert’s Veni, Sancte 
Spiritus ; Bernard’s Rhythm; Thomas’ Dies Ire ; and Jaco- 
pone’s Stabat Mater. 

While the hymnody of the Latin Church has exercised an 
imperishable influence on all Western churches and denom- 
inations, the Greek hymnody has scarcely become known 
in the West. It is not too much to say that we owe it en- 
tirely to the studies and labors of one great English scholar 
(the late Dr. J. M. Neale) that it is not entirely unknown. 
In the harvest-field, which he opened, few others have been 
able or willing to reap. He has given to us the inimitable 
hymns of 8. Anatolius, “ Fierce was the wild billow,” and 
“The day is past and over ;” S. Andrew of Crete’s “ Chris- 
tian, dost thou see them?” S. Joseph of the Studinin’s, “O 
happy band of pilgrims,” and ‘‘Safe home, safe home in 
port;” Theoptistus of the Studiuin’s “Jesu, Name all 
names above ;” the Damascene’s “ T'is the Day of Resur- 
rection ;” S. Stephen the Sabaite’s ‘‘ Art thou weary, art 
thou languid?’ and many others which have not become so 
widely known as these. 

The dawn of the Protestant Reformation opened a new 
chapter in the history of hymns. We must bear in mind 
that the Latin hymns, which we now prize and cherish so 
highly, were not Volkslieder, or popular hymns, prior to 
that event. They were the hymns of the clergy, sung in 
the church on festivals and fasts by priest and choir. The 
people knew but few hymns, and those of inferior merit. 
They sang in their homes a few second-class hymns in 
honor of the Virgin and the Saints. The only one of real 
merit is the celebrated, but anonymous, ‘‘ Ave maris stella.” 
Accompanying the great revolution in thought and feeling 
in Germany, came an outburst of choral song; and to this 
day the German nation has maintained the first place 
among those who compose and sing Christian hymns. It is 
true, that prior to the Reformation there were a few hymns 
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in the vernacular. But these are of so little importance, 
that they are preserved now as matters of literary curiosity. 
They are found in hymnological treatises, but not in the 
hymn-books of the present day. 

It was the intention of Luther and his fellow-reformers 
to retain the best Latin hymns in the service of the Re- 
formed communions. A few of these were indeed trans- 
lated and are still occasionally sung; but their influence has 
been small when compared with that of hymns composed in 
the vernacular. The hymn-book has been to the Protestant 
German, what the prayer-book is to the English church- 
man—a manual of devotion, a compendium of prayer, and 
praise, and song. The first German hymn-book appeared at 
Wittenberg, A. D. 1524, with eight hymns, four of which 
were written by Luther himself. The number of German 
hymns, known to the hymnologist at present, reaches the 
immense sum of between ninety and one hundred thousand ! 
It was most fortunate for German hymnody, that Martin 
Luther was himself a man of song; and some of the best 
hymns are from his pen. His successors in this depart- 
ment came from all ranks and conditions of life—clergy- 
men, noblemen, statesmen, physicians, lawyers, merchants, 
laborers—rich and poor, male and female—all have contrib- 
uted admirable hymns for the edification of their fellows. 
The best were written amid the stormy conflicts of the 
Reformation, or the fearful devastation of the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

Unfortunately the reign of rationalism in Germany left 
its mark on the hymnology of the nation. Some of the 
best hymns were ruthlessly altered, or entirely suppressed. 
Even Luther’s well-known and classical hymn, “ Hin feste 
Burg,” was changed into “ Hin starker Schutz,” tor the 
sake of ewphony (7!) Nor was this the worst. In the place 
of the old devotional hymns, the modernized hymnals were 
filled with lyrics on the care of the body, and the five 
senses; on science, trade, commerce and manufactures; on’ 
the preservation of animals and trees; and even on the ben- 
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efits of vaccination! It must have required much inherent 
gravity of character to have sung these hymns without 
mirth. Here is one verse (e. g.): 


I perish not in death! 

The proof I’m deeply feeling, 
Which, as with care I search, 
My nature is revealing ; 

I ery with joy divine: 
Eternity is mine! 

The truth is found in me! 

It cannot different be! 


But this doggerel was not to endure forever. The re- 
action in theology brought with it renewed life in German 
hymnody. 

Our own century has given birth to such Christian poets 
as Arndt, Knapp, Krammacher, Novalis, Puchta, Spitta, 
Meta Heusser, and others, who might be named in this con- 
nection. Their hymns are more subjective in their tone 
than those of the earlier centuries—they lack the fire and 
ring of the hymns of Luther and Gerhardt—yet still they 
abound in beauty of diction, and quiet religious trust and 
love. In a history of German hymnody the hymns of 
the Moravian Brethren must not be overlooked ; especially 
those contributed by their distinguished patron and Bishop, 
Count L. von Zinzendort. 

English hymnology, though less abundant in material 
than that of Germany, will naturally be more interesting 
than that of other nations to all who are of the Anglo-Saxon 
race and tongue. It is of later origin and development 
than that of Germany. The early English Reformers (like 
their Reformed, or Calvinistic brethren on the Continent) 
seem to have depended chiefly upon metrical versions of the 
Psalms and other portions of the Scriptures as a substitute 
for hymnody. It was not until the time of Jsaac Watts 
that England could boast of a collection of hymns in her 
own tongue. English hymns were written, it is true, in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; but very few of these 
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hymns are used by the Church at the present day. Thus 
we have a few hymns extant from pens of Herrick (born 
1591), Herbert, “ the model of country parsons” (died 1632), 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor (1667), Sir Thomas Browne (1682), 
and Richard Bas«ter (1691). Their hymns are read, but 
rarely sung; while a happier fate has attended the immor- 
tal Morning and Evening Hymns of Bishop Thomas Ken 
(1711). It has been justly remarked, that “ probably there 
is no other verse in existence that is so often sung by Chris- 
tians of all denominations” as his well-known doxology : 


Praise Gop from Whom all blessings flow 


The true history of English hymnody begins with Dr. 
Watts (born 1674), who was descended through his mother 
from a Huguenot family, driven out of France by the per- 
secuting power of its monarch. The greater part of his life 
was spent as a dissentirg minister, and he died peacefully at 
Abney Park, in 1748. His first hymn, composed at the age 
of 20, is: 


Behold the glories of the Lamb; 


and his best the one before referred to: 
When I survey the wondrous Cross 


Very similar to the hymns of Watts are those of his con- 
temporary Dr. Philip Doddridge (1751), also a Dissenting 
minister. 

Thus far the history of English hymnody lay in a sphere 
almost entirely without the pale of the Established Church. 
Its ministers and members chanted the Psalms of David, or 
sang in their churches the weak paraphrases of Sternhoid 
and Hopkins, or the still weaker platitudes of Tate and 
Srady. But the age of the Wesleys begins a new era. 
With the new dawn of spiritual life there arose a majestic 
strain of triumphant song, the echoes of which have not yet 
died away on the listening ear. Nearly all the hymns of 
John Wesley are translations from the German. We are, 
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however, indebted to his brother Charles (born 1708, died 
1788) for very many of our best hymns. Who that has 
sung with a full heart, “Jesu, Lover of my soul,” or “ Love 
Divine, all loves excelling,” can fail to recognize the pre- 
eminence of this truly Christian poet? Among his con- 
temporaries are Wm. Williams, “the Watts of Wales” 
(died 1791), Wm. Cowper (died 1800), and John Newton 
(died 1807), the joint authors of the Olney Hymn Book; 
and Augustus M. Toplady (died 1778), the author of the 
immortal “ Rock of Ages,” which has suffered such shame- 
ful mutilations and alterations from the hands of ignorant 
compilers. 

The present century has been prolific in authors of or- 
iginal hymns, as well as of translators of hymns from 
the Greek, Latin, German and other languages. Among 
the former are worthy of especial notice the names of Mont- 
gomery (died 1854), Bishop Heber (died 1826), Keble (died 
1866), Lyte (died 1847), Bishop Doane (died 1859), Father 
Newman (born 1801), Mrs. Adams (died 1849), Bishop 
Wordsworth (born 1807), Bonar (born 1808), Father Faber 
(died 1863), and W. W. How (born 1823), Among the 
latter the names of Neale, Caswall, Gerard Moultrie, and 
Catharine Winkworth are justly conspicuous. 

England and America are no longer without a hymnody 
worthy of their majestic and earth-pervading language. Al- 
though the number of English hymns is in the aggregate 
much smaller than those of Germany, still the compiler of a 
hymnal has before him a task of no small difficulty in se- 
lecting and arranging from such a mass of material as is 
now afforded bim. 

English hymnody can hardly be said to have passed 
through the successive steps of degeneracy and reform which 
have been marked in the history of German hymns. Alez- 
ander Pope is the only rationalistic poet whose hymns have 
attracted much notice. His pagan hymn, “ Vital Spark of 
Heavenly Flame,” has indeed often been sung at Christian 
funerals. But, as a general rule, heretical hymns have been 
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confined to heterodox use; while orthodox hymns of un- 
doubted merit have been universally received, without re- 
gard to the theological tenets of the author. 

Karl Nelson (who is no mean authority in this depart- 
ment) has thus briefly summed up the essentials of a good 
English hymn: 

1. It must be full of Seripture. 

2. Full of individual life and reality. 

3. It must have the acceptance of the use of the Church. 

4. It must be pure in its English, in its rhyme and 
rhythm. 

The great bane of hymnology, from which it still suffers, 
has been the reckless mutilation and alteration of hymns to 
suit the views of compilers—‘ hymn tinkering,” it has been 
aptly and forcibly called. The efforts of Wackernagel in 
Germany and Sir Roundell Palmer in England have done 
much to stay this abuse; and hymnals have been issued 
which are quite faithful to the original text. 

Any sketch of hymnology would be incomplete which 
failed to mention the French hymns of Madame Guyon, in 
the seventeenth century, and the more recent hymns of 
Grundtvig in Denmark, and the Swedish hymns of Arch- 
bishop Spegel (born 1645, died 1714) and the gifted poet 
Franz Franzen (born 1782, died 1818), Bishop of Hernésand. 
But the limits assigned me forbid further details at this 


time. 


JOHN ANKETELL, 


Norr.—The author desires to acknowledge his obligation 
for valuable suggestions made by the learned and venerable 
Dr. Philip Schaff, in whose rooms a portion of this article 


was prepared. 











THE WORD “CATHOLIC” IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


(Acts XV: 22.) 


“The history of the Apostolic church, as given in the Acts of 
the Apostles and in the Epistles, may be said to be a model 
and miniature of all that was to come after in Ecclesiastical 
History.” “ For indeed, in that Apostolic Church, as I have 
said, were the seeds of all future Ecclesiastical History,” 
writes Dr. Goulburn, in his lectures on The Office of the 
Holy Communion. Here we have a theory of the idea of 
Development clearly stated by one of the most conservative 
and safe and popular and generally accepted Divines and 
teachers of our own time. It is not too much to say, per- 
haps, that Dr. Goulburn has been as widely read and his 
works as generally approved as any Divine of the present 
day. Certainly none has been received with such general 
favor, who has been as pronounced as he. For while he is 
emphatic, and even it may be said dogmatic, he is at the 
same time exceedingly fair, wisely discriminating and calm 
in his judgments and convictions; is never carried away by 
partisanship or enthusiasm, is as free as one can well be 
from prejudice—rides no hobbies. 

Herein, it would seem, lies the secret of his great and 
unlooked-for popularity. For after all, though mankind 
will run after delusions, and people ure eager for all sorts of 
novelties and extravagances—“heap to themselves teachers, 
having itching ears ”—yet at the same time it cannot be de- 
nied that the world at large has ever recognized real 
worth, and has given heed “tv the words of soberness and 
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truth.” Noone would think of characterizing Dr. Goul- 
burn’s theology as “colorless,” and yet he has been singularly 
free from party alliances and complications. Whatever 
emanates from a mind thus constituted may well “give us 
pause” as worthy of consideration. 

In the few words quoted above, he gives, as I have said, a 
theory of what is called Development in the Church—in 
Theology, in Usage, in Ritual; in short in Ecclesiastical 
History. It need scarcely be said that this view or theory 
is not the view or theory of Dr. John Henry Newman. He 
tells us in his “Apologia pro vita sua,” page 278, Am. Ed. that 
the Development, “the new truth which is promulgated, if 
it is to be callea new, must be at least homogeneous, cog- 
nate, implicit, viewed relatively to the old truth. It must be 
what I may even have guessed, or wished, to be included in the 
Apostolic Revelation; and at least it will be of such achar- 
acter, that my thoughts readily coneur in it or coalesce with 
it as soon as [ hear it.” Is it too much to say that working 
upon such a theory as this—a theory, or rather the theory 
calmly and deliberately avowed by the greatest luminary 
from the English Church that has accepted Romanism in 
our day—is it tuo much to say that upen this theory one 
might deduce from the New Testament and from primitive 
Theology almost anything one pleases? “ He starts from 
the modern radical assumption, that the very simplest 
known form, whether of (actual) existenee or idea, was the 





historic germ of whatever is now a complete organization, 
According to this theory it is 
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or a fully developed system.’ 
not necessary that there should be first of all the actual, ver- 
itable, recognized seed from which there has followed a nat- 
ural and healthy growth ; but the guessing at it, or wishing 
for it; the ‘ at leas?’ that one’s thoughts readily concur in it, 
or coalesce with it (can one imagine anything more extrava- 
gant, not to say monstrous?), This is all that is necessary 
to establish dogmatic, nay infallible truth. This is cer- 
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tainly a very slight abutment upon which he attempts to 
extend and enlarge the proportions of the Faith. The su- 
perstructure which Romanism has reared upon it has 
almost completely overshadowed the foundations of the 
Faith. 

But, on the other hand, according to the theory of Dr. 
Goulburn, if there is a real, veritable seed in the Apostolic 
Church, that seed should be recognized and accepted as a 
fact, it should be allowed a natural, spontaneous growth ; 
not, as has been the case with additions and novelties of 
Romanism a forced or hothouse growth, but a growth ac- 
ceptable to and sustained by the concurrent mind of the 
Church in all ages. This may fairly be claimed for every 
established Truth of the Catholic Faith. It is no part of 
the duty of an earnest seeker after truth to ignore or 
endeavor to set aside whatever has an actual, real existence. 
It is because Romanism imagines, or as Dr. Newman puts 
it, wishes for, finally assumes, and then asserts for truth 
what is utterly without any solid fonndation in point of fact, 
that its superstructure has become top-heavy and must even- 
tually fall. Now, it is often urged against the claims of 
the Holy Catholic Church, that such an Institution or Or- 
ganization has no defined place or certain recognition in the 
New Testament. This is a very strong and important 
charge indeed; and the most devoted Churchman cannot 
but feel and admit that if it cannot be disproved his strong- 
est prop, indeed his main stay, has been taken away. 

It may surprise many to learn that something more than 
the germ, the fully developed seed, nay, the word Catholic 
or Universal itself as applied to the Church is to be found in 
the most significant and important place possible for us to 
conceive in the New Testament. The fact that we find it 
at all, and still more that it is found in this particular place 
and connection, is not simply indicative, but we may affirm 
with candor and sobriety that it is the sure guarantee of a 
great and all important truth. In the verse indicated 
under the caption of this article we read: ‘Then pleased 
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it the Apostles and Elders with the whole Church,” ete. 
Now the word translated “ whole” here is the root of the 
word Catholic, which is compounded of the preposition 
nxata (according to), and OAos (the whole or universal). In 
Greek ro OLov means the Universe. Are we not justified 
then in saying that ‘‘ the Apostles and Elders” in using the 
expression, 6vv oAn Tn exxAnoia, ¢. e., with the universal 
churech—and that too after specifically mentioning and 
naming themselves in Council assembled, intended that all 
succeeding times should understand that there, at the very 
beginning of their official actions, when the broad and fund- 
amental principles for future work and precedent were to 
be laid and established, they had no narrow ideas of a man- 
made society with merely human power and authority for 
administration, but by inspiration of the Holy Ghost con- 
ceived of an Universal or world-wide Church; of one Or- 
ganic Body, under law and order, with authority which 
under certain conditions was to be obeyed as the authority 
of God Himself. They might have used another and less 
significant word had they intended anything less or short of 
this. But I repeat it, the use of this word and especially 
when viewed in the connection in which it stands, is most 
noticeable and pregnant with meaning. 

It would seem that it ought to carry the conviction to 
every candid mind that the claim which the Holy Church 
throughout the world has ever maintained, namely, that the 
idea of an Universal Church came down from the Apostles 
themselves, is hereby established. The full grown word, 
Catholic, came into use soon after the assembling of this 
First Council in Jerusalem, and that too in the city of An- 
tioch, where the name Christian was first employed. 


GEORGE G. HEPBURN. 











ON THE PROPER OBSERVANCE OF 
SUNDAY. 


We must begin by examining the authority for the obser- 
vance of the first day of the week, and how far, if at all, it 
takes the place of the Jewish Sabbath day; and as prelimi- 
nary to this we must ascertain the history of the institution 
of the Seventh day; and how far it was intended to be 
universal in obligation. 

Let us then trace the origin and history of the Seventh 
or Sabbath day. 

In the second chapter of Genesis, verse 3, we find the 
first mention of the Seventh Day. ‘God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it: because that in it he had 
rested from all his work which God created and made.” 

The next mention of the seventh day is in Exodus xii. 16, 
where they are ordered during the Passover to keep on the 
first and seventh days Holy Convocations. 

A more significant passage is that in Exodus xvi. 23, for- 
bidding the gathering of manna on the seventh day, because 
“it is the rest of the holy sabbath unto the Lord ; ” referring 
to it as something known, or which ought to have been 
known, to the Israelites. 

Then we have the Fourth Commandment given in the 
Twentieth Chapter of Exodus, which it is not necessary to 
quote. 

After this period the mention of the Sabbath or seventh 
day, and commands regarding its observance, and promises 
of rewards for keeping it, are frequent in the Old Testa- 
ment. I need not take up space by quotations familiar to 
all. The amount of these rules is, to forbid all unnecessary 
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servile labor for man and beast, and all trafficking, and to 
command that special sacrifices and worship be offered on 
that day. est and worship are the features of the day as 
set forth in the laws of Moses, I say worship, for though 
there may be no trace in the Old Testament of the syna- 
gogue worship, yet additional sacrifices in the Temple mark 
this day as specially sacred. It is, however, surprising how 
little is said about the Sabbath-day in the Old Testa- 
ment. I only find it mentioned, or laws regarding it, in 
about thirty-two places, and some of these refer to the 
sabbatical years. Of positive enactments those in Exodus 
are the most full. 

There are in the Prophets promises of rewards for keep- 
ing, and complaints against the Jews for neglect of this 
institution. Indeed this sin and idolatry seem to have 
gone together. The captivity cured them of both. Later 
were enforced, especially by the Pharisees, the Puritans of 
their day, a number of minute observances regarding the 
Sabbath, which were no part of its original law.’ 

In the New Testament frequent mention is made of the Sab- 
hath, especially in the Gospels. Our Lord while observing the 
day, by joining in the synagogue worship, would not conform 
to the foolish strictness ot the Pharisees. His claiming to 
be Lord of the Sabbath day, and his perseverance in spite 
of them in doing works of mercy on that day, which he 
boldly asserted “ was made for man and not man for it ;” 
was one great cause of their enmity against him; and also 
a means they nsed to incite the people against him. The 
Apostles also for a time observed the day, so far at any 
rate as to take advantage of it to meet the Jews in their 
synagogues and preach to them. 

There can be no doubt then that the observance of the 
Sabbath day was binding on the Jews, from the days of 
Moses down to our Lord’s time. We may observe, how- 
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ever, that it was by the mass of the people kept very 
differently from the way in which the stricter ones among 
ourselves seem to think necessary. It was chiefly a day of 
rest from labor. 

Its observance was to be for the physical rather than the 
spiritual man. It was afterwards spoken of as a sign 
between God and them, anda memorial of the creation and 
of the bringing outof Egypt. But for the people [ cannot 
find any commands for special worship on this day. There 
are indications in the book of Samuel of specified times for 
sacrifice and prophesyings, but no mention is made of these 
being on the Sabbath, though we may infer that it was so; 
also the reply of the Shunamite to his wife when she asked 
leave to go to “ the man of God;” “Wherefore wilt thou go 
to him to-day? It is neither new moon nor Sabbath,” 
implies a special seeking of religious instruction on that day. 
I have already stated that special offerings were to be made 
on this day in the temple. The sacrifice was to be double 
and the shew-bread renewed. Our Lord quotes these as 
proving that some work might be done on the Sabbath. But 
the people had nothing to do with them, they were by the 
Priests alone. 

After the return from the captivity and the establishment 
of synagogue worship, it was different, and, as we find from 
the New Testament, the custom prevailed of meeting on the 
Sabbath for prayer, praise, reading the Scripture and exhor- 
tation, a custom our Lord sanctioned by this presence, and 
which passed into the Christian Church. But as already 
said, I can find no law of Moses requiring anything of the 
kind. 

Rest therefore was the great feature of the Sabbath, 
indeed, that is the meaning of the word. In our Lord’s 
day it is evident from the New Testament and the same is 
declared by Jewish writers, that ascetic seclusion was not 
considered needful, but that they entertained their friends 
on this day, though, we are told, with food prepared the day 
before, as it was forbidden to kindle a fire that day. So 
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our Lord certainly on one occasion was by invitation at a 
feast on the Sabbath day, and took occasion to speak of 
proper behaviour at such times. 

After the establishment of the Christian Church, for some 
period those of Jewish origin thought an observance of the 
seventh day required of them. And the Eastern Church 
always observed it as a day of rejoicing, forbidding fasting 
on Saturdays except on that occurring in Holy Week. 
Gradually, as we learn from early writers, the observance 
of the seventh day fell into disuse, and the first day of the 
week took its place among Christians. We read in the Acts 
that they came together on the first day to break bread. St. 
Paul ordered collections on the first day of the week. St. 
John was “in the Spirit” on the Lord’s day. It is said by 
Bishop Bramhall that the first Whitsunday fell that year 
on Sunday ; when the Apostles are spoken of as being “ all 
with one accord in one place.” After Apostolic days the 
evidence of the observance of Sunday is very full. Justin 
Martyr, A. D., 140, says plainly that the religious meetings 
of the Christians took place on “the day of the sun,” and 
gives as the reason, “ that it is the first day on which God 
dispelled the darkness and formed the world, and because 
Jesus Christ our Saviour rose from the dead upon it.” 
Trenzeus asserts that the Sabbath is abolished, but gives 
clear testimony to the institution of the Lord’s Day; and, 
not to multiply quotations, which may be found in Bingham, 
or the Bible Dictionary, by those who desire fully to inves- 
tigate the subject, the Council of Nice, assumes the existence 
and obligation of the day in the canon which regulates 
the posture of Christian worshippers upon it; ordering that 
on the Lord’s Day, prayer shall be offered standing. I may 
also call attention to the edict of Constantine, issued tour 
years before the Council of Nicaea, forbidding on “ the ven- 
erable day of the sun,” all lawsuits and every kind of work, 
except such as may be necessary to preserve from spoiling 
the fruits of the earth. 

I have thus traced the observance of a day of rest, from 
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the time of Moses down to the Ascension of our Lord, on 
the seventh and after that on the first day of the week. 
Before considering how that day ought to be kept, there are 
one or two points to be examined both as interesting in 
themselves and as bearing upon the subject. 

1. Was the observance of a Sabbath required before the 
promulgation of the Fourth Commandment ? 

2. Isit, as originally established and reiterated in the 
Decalogue, of universal obligation or is it confined to the 
House of Israel ? 

3. Is the “ Lord’s Day ” to be considered as taking the 
place of the “Sabbath” and therefore of Divine obligation— 
or is it solely of Apostolic or Ecclesiastical institution ¢ 

1. We have no positive proof of an ante-Mosaic obser. 
vance of the Sabbath, but there are traces of it to be found 
in the book of Genesis. I think the frequent mention, as 
a sacred number, of seven indicates this, or at any rate the 
hebdomadal division of time. Nvah sends forth the dove at 
intervals of seven days. Jacob fulfils the seven days with 
Leah before he receives Rachel. The period of seven days 
elapses after the first plague of Egypt, before the next was 
sent. They were to eat unleavened bread seven days at the 
Passover. And it is worthy of note that when Job’s 
friends came to see him, they sat speechless on the ground 
with him seven days and seven nights. Though these do 
not prove a keeping holy of the Sabbath day, they certainly 
show a recognition of the division of time that would* be 
caused by it. We are informed that very soon idolatry 
usurped the place of the worship of the true God. We 
cannot wonder, therefore, if men soon lost the obser- 
vance of the day sacred to Him. We are, however, 
informed by Herodotus that the Egyptians kept sacred 
a seventh day, and by Dion Cassius that one of the 
Roman Emperors before Constantine, probably Hadrian, 
had borrowed the idea from them and incorporated it in 
the Roman laws, placing it, however, on the first instead 
of the seventh day; possibly in deference to the increas- 
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ing influence of Christians.’ While therefore I think it 
probable that the observance of a Sabbath was required in 
the first ages, because I cannot see how otherwise the num- 
ber seven came to be, as undoubtedly it was, a sacred num- 
ber, still I cannot assert that we have any positive proof of 
it. 

2. Is the Sabbath as originally instituted and reiterated 
in the Decalogue, of universal obligation? I think it is, be- 
cause—First: The reason given is not one peculiar to any 
race, as is for instance that assigned for the Passover, but 
applicable to all men. On it God ceased from the act of 
Creation, and gave to man this world in use; and the sur- 
render of one-seventh of his time to God for rest and special 
worship is the rent man is to pay for such use. This applies 
to Jew no more than to Gentile. That men universally 
neglected this until the time of Moses, is no more a proof 
against its institution than the fact of the universal neglect 
of the worship of the one God, and the prevalence of idolatry, 
would prove that God never ordered that He alone should 
be worshiped, and no ordinance concerning this can be found 
before that of Moses. True, there is recorded no express 
command, previous to the Decalogue, to keep this day, but 
neither, as said, is there to be found any previous law 
against idolatry. God must have had some way of making 
His laws known tothe Antediluvian World of which we 
are ignorant, for as the Apostle argues, without law there 
is nosin. And He would not have punished the race for 
transgressions which they had no means of knowing to be 
such. But, as already said, there are traces that the seventh 
day was recognized from early times as a special season. When 
Moses orders the Israelites not to go out for manna on the 
seventh day, which is before the Ten Commandments were 
given, he does not say that God is going to make that a 
holy day, but speaks as if they already knew it to be such. 


1T am not sure, however, of this latter statement, not having been able to 
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Now we come to the Fourth Commandment. Why 
should we consider this to be an exceptional one, intended 
only for Israelites, while we acknowledge all the others to 
be of universal obligation? Ican see no cause for this. The 
reason given is the same as in Genesis. Moses afterwards 
adds another, viz., the deliverance from Egypt, but that is 
not in the Commandment, and may have been added to ex- 
plain the special strictness for the Jews of his day. If we 
give up the sabbath day (not necessarily the seventh), I 
do not see how we can enforce the second or any other com. 
mandment, and indeed there are signs that they who deny 
the obligations of the Fourth are also inclined to think 
lightly of other commandments. One difficulty about it 
has arisen from thinking that if we acknowledge this Fourth 
as binding, we are obligated to keep it just as the Israelites 
did. But this is a mistake, and arises from not distinguish- 
ing between such laws as are unchangeable because depend- 
ing on the nature of God, as, for instance the First and Third 
Commandments, and those which are, if I may so say, arbi. 
trary in their nature, and also from not noting the difference 
between the general law and the manner of its observance. 
Thus it may be certain that God enacted that one day in 
seven is to be a holy day, and that general law may remain 
unchanged to this time ; but as to the manner of observance, 
the way in which it is to be kept holy, He may trom time 
to time order or allow changes to suit the circumstances or 
people. And this [ think our Lord means, when He says; 
“the sabbath was made for man” ete., it is to be regarded as 
a wise and beneficent institution to give man and beast 
needed bodily rest, and the former opportunity for spiritual 
good and worship. 

Therefore, while I hold that the day of rest, as originally 
instituted and re-enacted in the Decalogue, is still binding 
upon mankind, I do not think that those strict laws which 
were peculiar to the Jews, are of force since the abolition of 
Judaism by the coming of Christ. 

But, it might be asked, did not Christ abolish the Sab- 
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bath? By no means. On the contrary He recognized it, 
and a very strong proof of His Divinity is that He claimed 
the right to control its observance, declaring: “The Son of 
Man is Lord also of the Sabbath,” and that he set aside the 
Jewish observances which would do away with the whole 
object of the Sabbath, saying: “ The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath,” and therefore “it is law- 
ful to do good” on that day. But does not the very phrase, 
“The Sabbath was made for man” prove that it was not 
made for Jew alone,’ that it is intended to be general? It 
is mankind’s day, as well as God’s Day. 

3. Is the Lord’s day to be considered as taking the place 
of the Sabbath, and therefore of Divine obligation ? 

Now if it be asserted that the Sabbath, as originally in- 
stituted and repeated in the Decalogue, was never meant for 
any but Jews, then it cannot be proved that men have a 
divine right to any day of rest ; it cannot be said that they 
have a right to Sunday—all that can be claimed is that the 
custom of the Church requires its observance; Our Lord 
does not command it, the Apostles nowhere order it ; we can- 
not even bring forward any general canon requiring its ob- 
servance. We cannot put it even on so strong ground as 
we can the keeping of Easter. All that can be said for it 
is that it is a useful institution, and that it is wise to observe 
it as a good custom. But I take higher ground, and_ be- 
lieve that the one day out of seven, to be kept as a sacred 
day of rest, as instituted at the Creation, is of permanent 
and general obligation, and that after the Resurrection of 
Christ all obligations that were generally binding regarding 
the seventh day passed over to the first, and we 
are just as much bound to keep this day after a Christian 
manner, as were the Jews to keep it after the Mosaic manner. 
I can in no other way account for its universal observance 
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in the apostolic days and primitive Church. I am aware 
that the early writers distinguish between this and the 
Sabbath, but this was from their fear of Judaism, a serious 
danger to the early Church as St. Paul’s letters show. But 
the fact, not to be contradicted, that they did keep it,so much 
so as to cause Constantine’s edict, already quoted, proves 
that they considered the keeping sacred one day out of seven 
as a matter of obligation. The change from the seventh to 
the first rests upon no positive enactment, but like Infant 
Baptism and some other observances, upon Ecclesiastical 
usage. All I contend for is that the observance of one day 
out of seven as a sacred day is of Divine ordinance. The 
special day and the peculiar manner of observance are left 
to His Church for the time being to order. First, to “the 
Church in the Wilderness,” and then to “the Church of 
Christ,” and their enactments are of foree—provided that 
only such rules must be given by the Charch as do not con- 
travene the purpose of the original Institution. 

And now, assuming as proved, that one day, the first, is 
to be kept by Christians as the day of rest, we come to the 
practical question: How is it to be observed? I answer 
in brief, so as to carry out the purpose of the original insti- 
tution (not the Mosaic) as explained by our Lord. It now 
is “The Lord’s Day.” He claimed it as His—He has shown 
and told us how it may be observed. First, it is “for man.”’ 
It is to be regarded not as a day of fatigue or dread, but one 
of privilege, for rest and refreshment of body and soul. On 
other days man must work, even as God worked; on this 
day He ceased from the common work, and pronounced it 
very good. Sunday is to be a good day. Man and beast 
not only have the obligation, but have by Divine appoint- 
ment the right to it for rest. Anything, therefore, which 
contravenes this right, this privilege, is a breaking of “ the 
Lord’s Day.” But this does not imply cessation from all ex- 
ertion, any more than God’s ceasing from Creation implies 
that He takes no further thought for man. Against this 
our Saviour says: “My Father worketh hitherto and I 
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work,” excusing thus His healing on the Sabbath. Works, 
therefore, of necessity, works of love, of charity, works that 
make others happy are not only permitted but lawful. It is 
rather a change than a total abstinence that is required. 
But then also the day is sanctified, by which is meant spec- 
ially devoted to God’s service. During the week we work 
chiefly for ourselves and our fellows; on Sunday chiefly for 
God. Hence special religious services, public and private, 
are appropriate, both out of regard to the day for rest and re- 
freshment for the soul, and because there is more time for 
them, especially that service commanded in remembrance of 
Christ and His resurrection. 

These general principles must be applied by individuals, 
aided by the rules of the Church. The absolute strictness 
of the Jewish law is abolished, we have our own Christian 
law, that is opposed to all moroseness and strictness which 
makes religion distasteful and a burden to men. Sun- 
day ought to be the most joyful day of the week. The ser- 
vices should avoid all weariness. We should “rejoice before 
the Lord,” should feel that God loves to see His creatures 
happy and we should strive to make those about us happy. 
To require cessation from all pleasure and amusement and 
confine ourselves and those about us to inertness or dry, tire- 
some books, or listening to long-winded prayers and ser- 
mons, after the Puritan fashion, is keeping neither the Jew- 
ish Sabbath nor the Christian Lord’s Day. It makes re- 
ligion hateful to children and wearisome to adults. The 
study of God’s works, whether in books or nature, is surely 
allowable, refreshment of body and soul for those shut up 
during the week in crowded cities, or confined to hard work 
is, one might say, a duty, certainly a privilege, and to gain 
this by quiet rambles afield with wife and child, provided 
that God’s share of the day be duly observed, is surely no 
harm. To devote the whole day to self, is to neglect the 
Lord’s Day. To require that it be given all to worship and 
solemnity is to neglect man’s share. To cultivate friendly 
relations and social intercourse during a part of it is to fol- 
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low our Lord’s own example, especially if we are able, as 
He did, to combine edification with pleasure. 

The question of public amusements and conveyances 
comes up for consideration. It might be said that listening, 
for instance, to a sacred concert, and using a conveyance to 
go to chureh, or to visit the sick or afflicted, or even to 
carry us to some place where we may enjoy God’s works, 
are harmless, as not breaking the day. But then it must be 
considered how liable all these things are to abuse. One 
night use them to advantage where they would offer temp- 
tations to evil, to positive breaking of the day, and other 
sins, for hundreds. And though I know that the abuse of a 
thing is no argument against its use, yet it is an argument 
for great care in its use, and we had better do without some 
lawful things, if it be proved that they are not expedient. 
It has been found that public Sunday amusements always 
degenerate. It is said: open libraries and galleries; but 
people will not go to them, and they afford excuse for open- 
ing places of more than questionable character. I am there- 
fore opposed to places of amusement on Sunday. 

As regards public conveyances, the case differs some- 
what. They may be regarded as often necessary and useful. 
But I consider the excuse that they carry people to church 
a rather lame one; with few exceptions everybody can find a 
charch within walking distance ; the conveyance only offers 
an opportunity for running about with itching ears, instead 
of going to that which ought to be the Parish Church. There 
are exceptions, however, and under due restrictions, and to 
a limited extent, traveling cannot be considered as breaking 
the Lord’s Day. 

But here comes in the consideration: how far in permit- 
ting this we infringe on the rights of others to have their 
day of rest. Every man when possible and also every beast, 
has this privilege by Divine authority. To compel others 
to work tor our pleasure, when they have a right to rest, 
surely is wrong; and this is to be taken into consideration 
in determining the question of amusements and travel on 
the Lord’s day, viz: whether in taking what may be in itself 
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lawful refreshment for ourselves, we are not robbing others 
of their dues. 

I conclude by citing some rules given by Bingham, from 
early Church writers and canons, regarding the manner of 
keeping the Lord’s Day. 

Every Christian was bound to attend public worship and 
remain through the whole service, and to stand in prayer. 

Fasting on this day was prohibited. 

Abstinence from unnecessary bodily labor was enjoined, 
and lawsuits might not be carried on. 

Vain sports and shows were forbidden, and indeed those 
who neglected Divine service to attend any amusement were 
severely censared. 


EDWARD B. BOGGS. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


There is an important matter to which we desire to call the 
attention of thinking men in the Church, neglect of which, we be- 
lieve, has greatly hindered her growth. We mean the failure to 
utilize different gifts in ofr members, whether cleric or lay. That 
there are such differing gifts is not only self-apparent to all who 
study men’s characters, but Holy Scripture expressly declares it, 
and tells us they are given by the Spirit for the good of the 
Church. St. Paul dwells on this in several of his Epistles. Thus 
to the Ephesians he writes, that Christ, having ascended, “ gave 
gifts unto men,” apostles, prophets, evangelists. pastors and 
teachers ; “ For the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ” (Eph. iv.: 8-13). 
And the Romans he instructs as to the use of these gifts (Rom. 
xii.: 6-8). ‘Having then gifts differing according to the grace 
that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to 
the proportion of faith; or ministry, let us wait on our minister- 
ing; or he that teacheth, on teaching; or he that exhorteth, on 
exhortation ; he that giveth, let him do it with simplicity ; he that 
ruleth, with diligence ; he that sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness.” 
But more fully than elsewhere he thus writes to the Corinthians 
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(I Cor. xii.: 4-11): “But the manifestation of the Spirit is given 
to every man to profit withal. For to one is given by the Spirit, 
the word of wisdom; to another the word of knowledge, by the 
same Spirit ; to another faith, by the same Spirit; to another the 
gifts of healing, by the same Spirit: to another the working of 
miracles ; to another prophecy; to another discerning of spirits ; to 
another divers kinds of tongues ; to another the interpretation of 
tongues; but all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as he will.” : 

Now it cannot be truly said that these gifts are no longer given 
tomen. Except that of “working of miracles,” they are all, to a 
greater or less extent, continued in the Church. We do not mean 
only what are called natural gifts or talents; these undoubtedly 
are God’s gifts, for which the possessors are responsible ; but we 
mean that special increase of these natural gifts by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit, given to enable, and to stir up, the possessor to 
use them for the building up of Christ’s Church. That nothing less 
than this can be the Apostle’s meaning is shown by the argument 
of the whole chapter, based as it is upon the assertion that these as 
“gifts,” “administrations” and “operations,” are from the “ Holy 
Trinity” ' (see verses 4, 5, 6). These are needed for the work of 

1 Townsend, in his notes on the Acts (Note 31—Part xi.), has a very elab- 
orate disquisition on the ‘Spiritual Gifts.” We cannot agree with him in 
restricting all of these to the early Church, but his definitions are worthy of 
study. The following on the point alluded to in the text will be of value to 
those who have not access to his works, and we think proves the correctness 





of our general view. 

It will be observed that the various gifts which built up the Christian 
Church, though they are all called the gifts of the Spirit, are ascribed in their 
arrangement by St. Paul to the three persons of the Holy Trinity * * #* 
The Father is the Creator of man: to him is assigned the internal, natural 
energy or operations which he originally implanted in the human creation, or 
creature, and upon which, and with which the Spirit of God acts. The Son 
of God is the Redeemer: to Him are ascribed the ministrations or offices 
which Himself established as the appointed means of grace. The Spirit of 
God is the Sanctifier: to Him are assigned the gifts which produce holiness 
within, and convince the world of the truth of the Gospel, of righteousness 
and judgment. And all these are rightly said to be the gifts of the Spirit, as 
it is the Spirit of God alone, which, by its sacred office, over-rules and 
changes the natural energies of will, understanding, and all the powers of 
mind which God has given us, and which makes all the means of grace ap. 


pointed by Christ effectual, etc. 
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the Church, throughout all time, therefore were to be continued. 
The Church recognizes this in the prayer the Bishop is to use 
for those to be confirmed, when he asks for them a ‘‘daily increase 
in the manifold gifts of grace, the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and ghostly strength, the spirit of 
knowledge and true godliness,” and “ the spirit of holy fear.” 

Nor are these gifts to be supposed as confined to the clergy, 
for “The Spirit” divides ‘to every man severally as he 
will.” Here has been a great-mistake in the Church, not con- 
fined to our own or the Anglican communion, though perhaps 
more manifest in this. The line has been drawn too widely be- 
tween the clergy and laity. The work of the Church, for which 
these gifts have been bestowed, has been kept too exclusively to 
the former. We thank God, that the Church is beginning to feel 
this, and is in a measure remedying it. But it is not very long 
since it was the general feeling among us that to support the church 
by pew-rents and oceasional contributions, and perhaps to aid in 
the sunday school, was the whole duty of a layman. And though 
a man might have special gifts, of tongues, of healings or wisdom, 
or knowledge, or governments, he had no opportunity to use them, 
save perhaps in convention canon-making, unless he took Holy- 
Orders. That feeling is passing away; we are learning a lesson 
from the Methodists and even from the Romanists, to utilize for 
God's werk all God's gifts to men. We are beginning to under- 
stand the Apostle’s words: ‘Covet earnestly the best gifts.” 

But this opens a wider field of discussion than we intended to 
enter when we began to write; one, however, of such importance 
that we wish some more competent pen would take it up. We 
meant to speak more particularly of the fact that in regard to the 
clergy we have not, in this Church, made provision for these “ di- 
versities of gift.” 

See how it is. There are but two careers recognized as open 
to our Clergy, viz.: Parish work and teaching, whether in school 
or college. The former indeed gives scope for the exercise of a 
great variety of gifts: but practically we defeat this by our 
parochial system, which requires that every man shall be Rec- 
tor, or head of a parish or mission, and do all its varied work 
himself. What is the consequence? Diversities of gifts are 
ignored, and one man is supposed to combine all in his own person. 
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Congregations expect each Rector to have the gifts of prophecy 
(preaching), wisdom (prudence), knowledge (learning), faith 
(zeal), healings (pastoral work), discerning of spirits (knowledge of 
men), tongues (readiness to learn languages), interpretation 
(clearness of explanation) Now there may be rare exceptions 
in which one man may by special grace be endowed with all 
or nearly all these, as was St. Paul himself; but as a rule 
“the Holy Spirit divideth to every man severally as He will.” 
One man has the gift of preaching ; but no gift asa “healer.” An- 
other is wise in counsel, but not a preacher; another has the gift 
of tongues, a great facility for learning languages; another great 
fondness for study and wonderful memory ; another clearness of 
interpreting scripture. But it matters not what their peculiar 
powers may be; there is but the one position for all, for the posi- 
tions for teachers and professors are few ; if they would “live of the 
gospel,” they must be pastors ; however unfit for the work, however 
useful they would be in other positions, they must take charge of 
a church or mission or—starve, or—leave the ministry. Well 
might they say: ‘The bed is shorter than that a man can stretch 
himself on it; and the covering narrower than that he can wrap 
himself in it.” 

Surely this ought not so to be. Provision should be made for 
the full exercise of diverse gifts. In worldly affairs a division of 
labor has been found necessary. Might not the same principle be 
applied with great advantage in the Church? Let us utilize God’s 
gifts, apportioning to men that work in the Church for which the 
Spirit has especially endowed them. How to do do this will of 
course require much thoughtful consideration and attention from 
those who have the gifts of wisdom, knowledge and discerning of 
spirits; our present aim is to present the subject and urge its im- 


portance. 





AT HOME. 


The Church is again called upon to mourn the loss of one of her 
oldest and most learned Bishops, the Bishop of Maryland. We 
take from a loca] paper the following brief sketch of his life. 

The Right Rev. William Rollinson Whittingham. D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Maryland, died at his summer home, on Valley street, 
near Llewellyn Park, West Orange, October 17, at7 A.M. Bishop 
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Whittingham has been suffering for some years from illness, caused 
by a complication of disorders resulting from an injury to his 
spine received several years ago, and has been confined to his 
house in Baltimore and his summer retreat in West Orange for 
about a year. Until a few days ago his symptoms seemed to be 
improving, and arrangements to return to Baltimore had been 
begun, but unfavorable symptoms occurred a day or two ago, and 
he passed away peacefully surrounded by those of his family 
who were living with him. 

Bishop Whittingham was born in New York city on the 2d of 
December, 1805. In 1825, before he had completed his twentieth 
year, he graduated with distinction from the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in New York city. 
Two years later he was ordained to the ministry. His first pastor- 
al charge was St. Mark’s Church, Orange, which he assumed in 
1829, and continued to hold for about a year anda half. In 1831 
he became Rector of St. Luke's parish, New York city. While 
there he devoted himself laboriously to his calling, and became so 
enfeebled that a season of rest was prescribed for him, and 
he made a trip to Italy and other European countries for 
the benefit of his health. He returned much improved and 
was then, in the year 1835, elected to the chair of Ecclesiastical 
History of the General Theological Seminary. He was elected 
Bishop of Maryland in 1840, and was consecrated in Baltimore on 
the 17th day of September of that year. 

With characteristic promptness and energy he entered upon his 
duties, and was soon recognized as one of the most learned, zealous 
and efficient of all the Bishops in this country. His superior 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history and polity made him an acknow- 
ledged authority in the councils of the Church, and by constant 
study and reading he kept himself thoroughly informed in all the 
political as well as the religious movements of the day. Although 
his episcopal duties absorbed much of his time, his restless nature 
still found opportunities of engaging extensively in literary work. 
From his ready pen have come many valuable contributions to re- 
ligious literature. 

He was editor of the “‘ Churchman,” one of the best known of 
Episcopal publications, and also of the * Family Visitor” and 
‘Children’s Magazine.” “The Parish Library,” a book of no 
less than thirteen volumes, was edited by him, and not the least 
valuable portions of the work were the copious original notes 
which it contained. 

During the late war Bishop Whittingham proved himself 
staunchly loyal to the National Government at Washington, al- 
though a majority of the clergy in the diocese were violently out- 
spoken in favor of the Confederacy. 

His last official act as Bishop was the ordination to the priesthood 
of the Rev. William Richmond, in St. Mark’s Church, West Orange. 
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For several years there has been but one Bishop in this country 
who was consecrated at an earlier date than Bishop Whittingham. 
This is the Bishop of Kentucky, Benjamin Bosworth Smith. 

He fitiy closed his distinguished career amid the cherished 
scenes of his earliest ministry, and entered into final rest from the 
same sacred edifice in which he first began his earthly pilgrimage. 

The funeral took place on Tuesday, October 21st, at 12 o'clock, 
from St. Mark’s Church, West Orange. 





AMONG THE BOOKS. 


THe Faira or our Foreratuers: An Examination of Arch- 
bishop Gibbons’ “ Faith of our Fathers.” By the Rev. Edward 
J. Stearns, D.D. New York: Tuomas Wuittaker. 1879. 
pp. 380. 


As the title declares, this book is a criticism and refutation of 
another book which pretends to set forth the Catholic Faith, but 
only sets forth that of the Roman Church. That this Church holds 
many of the truths that ure truly Catholic must be admitted, and 
all such our Author allows, and passes without notice. Such as 
are addenda to the old faith, in which direction the errors of Rome 
chiefly lie, he sets forth and refutes. The longest chapters are on 
The Church and the Bible, and the Primacy, Supremacy and 
Infallibility. The Papal claims in regard to these are fully exam- 
ined and shown by Scripture and Church History to be utterly de- 
void of foundation. If any of our readers have been troubled 
about these points, we recommend this book as containing in con- 
densed form the strongest arguments on this subject. To us the 
most noteworthy thing in the book is what the author points out of 
the omissions in the work of the Arch-bishop. In the chapter on 
“The Invocation of Saints” (page 199), he asserts that “there is 
not in your book so much as an allusion to any worship of the 
Virgin, as distinguished from the other Saints, nor is she once men- 
tioned, either by name or by title, as an object of worship at all.” 
Very little also, he charges, is said regarding the “ Immacuiate 
Conception” or the “ Roman doctrine of Justification,” and “ the 
merits of Saints” or of ‘‘ Relics.” Well does our author ask: “Is 
it because you are afraid, in these United States and this Nine- 
teenth Century, to hold up plainly before the American People 
that which, nevertheless, you are trying to entice them into, and 
make them part and parcel of ?”” This omission on the part of the 
Arch-bishop is supplied in this book; and especially the hyperdulia 
paid to the Virgin is fully shown by quotations. Those who need 
some short work on the Roman controversy, pleasant in style, and 
adapted to ordinary readers, will find it in this book. 
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CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF BIBLE Srortes. Part I—Otp Trs- 
TAMENT. By Mrs. Herman Gaskoin. With a Preface by the 
Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. Lonpon anp New York: Mac- 
MILLAN & Co. 1879. pp. 182. 30c. 


These are not Bible stories done into child’s talk and thereby spoiled 
for children, but it is “‘a simple book on Bible History.” In clear 
and attractive style it brings out the beauties and the teachings of 
the Bible stories. We think it presupposes some reading first of 
the Book itself, and then this as an explanation of it. Parents will 
find it useful; and we commend it to teachers in Sunday-school 
who wish for something to read to the younger children when they 
have finished their lessons. 


Creep AND GrerEp. Fight Lectures, by Rev. Dudley Ward 
Rhodes, Rector of the Church of Our Saviour, Cincinnati. Cr1n- 
CINNATI: Perer G. Toompson. 1879. pp. 174. $1.25. 


Dr. South has a sermon on calling things by their right names, 
which these lectures have brought to our recollection. Not that 
they are in any way copied from that; but because of their plain- 
ness of speech. Mr. Rhodes clearly believes in calling a spade a 
spade; that evil is to be met and put down by showing it up in its 
true colors; and that it is part of the work of a Christian minister 
not only to teach doctrine, but practice, to open his eyes to every- 
day sins of omission and commission, set them forth plainly and 
warn his people against committing them. It is not every preacher 
who can do this as it ought to be done; we would not hold these 
up as models for all lectures; but when a man has the peculiar 
talent and courage to do this work, good must come of it. If 
nothing else, it sets men to thinking. It shows them plain truths 
which we all are too willing to ignore. The following are some of 
the subjects and will give a good idea of the nature of the lectures : 
“The Story of the T'radesmen’s Books ;” ‘ Food Corrupters ; ” 
“Street Car Life;” ‘Tenement Houses;” “Common Sense in 
Funerals.” 


AFTERNOONS WITH THE Ports. By Charles D. Deshler. New 
York. Harper AND BrotHers, 1879. pp. 320. 


It is very evident that the writing of this book has been a labor of 
love. It is not a mere compilation, written for the press, from 
material hastily gathered hap-hazard from collections and histories 
of English poetry and literature. The author must have made 
English poets and poetry a life-study; he must himself possess 
something of the poetic spirit, to be able so well to criticise and 
appreciate, what others have written. At first sight the title may 
seem a misnomer, for the Sonnet is the poetry chiefly if not entire- 
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ly quoted; yet in giving the history of the Sonnet, he really leads 
us to an acquaintance with all the Poets, for nearly al] have more 
or less written Sonnets. (Our author tells us that Scott, Camp- 
bell and Rogers wrote none.) We must confess that this style of 
poetry has never been a favorite with us. It is an exotic and 
though, as has been said, most of our poets have tried their hands 
at it, yet the Sonnet does not seem naturalized into English. 
There is something artificial and stiff about it, it wants the freedom 
from restraint which suits the genius of English poetry. Hence, 
though so many have written sonnets, these are not the most 
popular of their writings. But if anything could make us change 
our opinion it would be this book of Mr. Deshler, written con 
amore and from a thorough knowledge of his subject. Al that one 
need to know of the history of Sonnets and their writers, can be 
found in this beautifully printed book. 


We have received from Porr, Youne & Co. several new 
publications of the “Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” 
which are all good and cheap. ‘The publications of this Society 
may be classed under two heads; Instrucdion and amusement ; 
though it must be said that the latter, toa great extent, are also in- 
structive. Of the former kind we have before us: Frozen Asta, 
a Sketch of Modern Siberia, with Map; EARLY CHRONICLERS OF 
EuroPpE—ENGLAND; which deserves and will receive a fuller no- 
tice. Of books intended more especially for the young we have: 
OuT ON THE Pampas, or the Young Settlers, with illustrations; at 
once instructive and with adventure enough to please any boy ; 
Brag anp Howprast, telling how some young people traveled all 
alone to Italy; Mrs. Doss’s Dutt Boy, who was not so very 
dull after all; TH« Piano 1n THe Attic: a beautiful story of a 
boy musician; Fan’s Sitken Srrine, showing the influence for 
good a sister may exert over a wild boy ; Nor a Succxss, but he 
turned out to be one when properly managed. We can conscien- 
tiously recommend all of these books to those who are buying for 
Sunday school or Parish Libraries and for Christmas gifts to their 
young friends. 

Messrs. Pott, Youne & Co. have a long list of very valuable 
Theological works recently imported, at very low prices, to which 
we call attention. A catalogue will be sent to any one writing for 
It. 


Tue Insprration or Hoty Scripture, an Essay by Rt. Rev. 
Edward Harold Browne, D.D., and a Portion of an Essay by Rt. 
Rev. Chas. John Ellicott, D.D. New Yorx: TT. WuHirraKer. 
A republication from “Aids to Faith,” a book of Essays pub- 

lished some years ago. A multum in parvo is this little book; a 

timely reprint. The nature and proofs of Inspiration; its relations 

with science and history are briefly, but clearly, set forth. 





At Home. 


The celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
establishment of the “Dutch Reformed Church” in New York, the 
oldest religious incorporation in that city, which was held in the 
Oollegiate Church, on Fifth Avenue, Nov. 21, 1878, calls for some 
notice, not merely as being interesting in itself, but because it has 
brought up to special prominence the question of union among 
Christians. On that evening every religious society or denomina- 
tion that is considered orthodox, was represented by an address 
from a prominent minister. Dr. Morgan Dix, as Rector of Trinity, 
the next oldest incorporation, was the first to speak. His address 
was admirably written and very interesting. As it has been 
printed in full, we need not attempt any synopsis of it; nor shall 
we give any account of the other addresses, which were all good 
of their kind. We refer to it as an interesting event in itself, as 
showing the growth of a kindly feeling among Christians who 
differ, but chiefly as furnishing a text to say a few words on the 
subject of Church Union. A great deal has been written and 
preached on this important topic, indeed, its importance cannot 
be over-estimated. But in spite of ‘Christian Alliances” and 
public gatherings together of various denominations to make 
friendly speeches one to another, little if any real progress towards 
union has been made. Euch body holds as firmly as ever to its 
own ecclesiastical organization. There is more of pleasant senti- 
mentalism than of reality in the movement. Sectarianism is a 
heavy burden on the community, to say nothing of its sin. Ina 
little village for which one, or at most two churches and ministers 
might suffice, we find four or five to be supported, and all but one 
or two of these talking about fellowship, and saying that there is 
no fundamental difference between them, and abusing the ‘Episco- 
palians,” who have some principle involved in their differences, 
because they will not unite with them. Why do they not first 
unite among themselves and consolidate their congregations into 
one? That would be a practical union. 

But we noticed that some of the speakers at the meeting 
referred to, intimated that this division among Christians was a 
good thing, because of the spirit of emulation thereby excited ; 
and we have elsewhere heard this more positively asserted. Was 
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then our Lord mistaken when He so earnestly prayed for union 
among His followers? Or was the inspired Apostle wrong when he 
exhorted the Corinthians: “that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfectly 
joined together in the same mind and in the same judgment,” 
I. Cor., i: 10. There will be no real stepstaken towards Church 
union until Christian men believe that schism is contrary to the 
law of Christ. But such meetings as this do good because they 
cultivate a kindly feeling among those who hold the same creed 
and profess to love and serve the same Lord and Master. And 
wherever we who believe in the importance of Church union can 
meet thus with our brethren without giving up our principles, we 
ought to do it. No one can suppose that the Rector of Trinity 
Church did in any way compromise his churchmanship by his 
presence on this occasion, bearing kind greetings from the corpora- 
tion he represented to the “Collegiate Church.” This whole ques- 
tian of the attitude of members of this church towards other 
Christians, is one deserving of our earnest thought, and on which 
we hope for a future number to obtain the opinions of those wiser 
and more experienced than ourselves. We have only this to say. 
Pretty senvtimentalism and talk about “the right hand of fellow- 
ship,” amount to little. Union cannot be brought about by 
the merging of all sects into one, nor by a sacrifice of principles, 
but of prejudices. The first practical step is to ascertain in what 
all agree; the next, in what we differ, clearly defining terms, and 
so fur without any controversy as to who is right. This settled, 
then let each Christian body decide how far, without giving up 
what it believes to be an essential principle, it can yield or modify 
its peculiarities so as to harmonize with others. The residuum 
of difference would by such process be greatly lessened, and thus 
a prospect of union, not necessarily uniformity, among Christians 
would become possible, with the blessing of Him, who prayed 
“That they all may be Onx.” 















Tue Cuurcn ALmanac, for the Year of our Lord 1879. New 
York: Port, Youxe & Co. Cooper Union, Tue Protestant 
Eriscorat ALManac anp Directony, for the Year of our Lord 
1879. T. Wurrraxer, Bible House, New York: have both 
reached us. There is sufficient difference between them to make 
both desirable. Fur mstance, “The Church Almanac” gives sepa- 
rately a “List of Parishes” and of “Diocesan Institutions.” ‘The 
Protestant Episcopal Almanac,” combines the two under one head, 
only giving the names of the clergy in each Diocese first, instead 
of that of the purishes. Euch has its advantage. We do not 
kuow how a clergyman can spare either. 
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Tue Rr. Rev. Joserpn Pere Bett Witmer, D.D., the second 
Bishop of Louisiana, died in New Orleans at 7 P. M.. on 
Monday, December 2d, 1878, aged 66 years and nearly ten months. 

He was born in Swedesboro’, N. J., in 1812; was ordained 
Deacon in St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria, Va.. July 10, 1834, by 
Bishop Moore, and Priest, by the same in St. Paul's, Petersburgh, 
Va., in May, 1838. He had charge of St. Aun’s parish, Albermarle, 
Va., from 1834—1838, when he was appointed a chaplain in the 
U.S. A. which position he held until 1843, when he resumed 
parish work in Virginia. In 1848 he moved to Philadelphia as 
Rector of St. Mark’s Church. In consequence of strong southern 
sympathies, he resigned and retucned to Virginia, at the beginning 
of the war, Elected Bishop of Louisiana after the death of 
Bishop Polk, he was consecrated in Christ Church, New Orl-ans, 
November 7, 1766. He received the degree of Doctor of Diviuity 
from Union College, Schenectady. 


Tue Sprcrat Diocesan Synop or MontreaL, convened at 
Lennoxville, Canada, Oct. 18, 1878, elected as successor to Bishop 
Oxenden, resigned, on the first ballot, by a decisive majority in 
both orders, the very Rev. Wm. Bennett Bond. Dean of Montreal. 

Dean Bond was born at Truro, Cornwall, England, in 1815. He 
received a good plain education, including Latin, in Tondon. 
While young, he went out to Newfoundland to engage in business. 
There he began to study forthe ministry under Archdeacon Bridge; 
but removed to Montreal, and was ordained deacon in 1740, and 
priest in 1841, by Bishop Montain. He officiated for a time as 
missionary at Lachine and other points in the district of Montreal, 
until 1848, when he became assistant minister to St. George's 
Church, Montreal, and in 1862, succeeded Dr. Leach, to the 
rectorship, which he has retained ever since. In 1870 he was 
appointed archdeacon of Hochelaga, and in 1872, on the death of 
Dr. Bethune, dean of Montreal. These various positions have 
brought him into close connection with the clergy and laity of the 
Diocese, and his earnest zeal in Missionary work and success as a 
pastor, together with the respect felt for his piety and sincerity, 
doubtless caused his election by so strong a vote. We think our 
Canadian brethren have shown their wisdom in thus selecting a 
bishop from among themselves, who understands the work better 
than one from England, even of higher natural and educational 
advantages, can possibly do—who, moreover, will not be likely, as 
have so many English Colonial Bishops to their same, to give up 
the work after a few years, and return to do comfortable parish 
work at home with the honor of a Bishop’s name. 

By this election the question of the primacy is brought up for 
settlement. The Diocese of Montreal claims that its bishop is 
ex-officio Metropolitan. The other dioceses deny this, and say he 
is to be elected by the general synod from among the bishops. 








SUPPLEMENT. 


ORDINATIONS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
ADVENT, 1878. 


The Editor desires to thank the Bishops who have kindly sent him 
their Ordination statistics. The list given below is authentic, being 
furnished by the Bishops themselves, or by Secretaries of Conventions. 


No ordinations are inserted unless thus obtained. 


* Signifies Baptist. + Congregational. { Methodist. § Adventist 
|] Presbyterian. 


ALABAMA. (2. H. Wilmer.) 


Jan. 25, ’78. Frank B. Ticknor, 
May 12, Charles Morris, 
July 11, Asa J. Roberts, 


ALBANY. (Doane). 
Dec. 21, ’77, Richard Clinton Searing, 
April 23, ’78, Bradford Randall Kirkbride, 
Nov. 9, James Biggar Wasson, 
CENTRAL NEW YORK. (Huntington) . 


Jan. 3, Charles A. Poole, 
. Frank Benj.Adams Lewis, M.D. 
“ T. W. Barry, 

Jan. 29, Charles G. Shrimpton, 
" George Bowen, 


May 17, James S. Lemon,t 

3 John Armitage Fowar,+ 
Sep. 2, James Otis Sargent Huntington, 
Oct. 27, Samuel Wesley Strowger, 


SSomnoonnn 
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CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. (mM. A. DeW. 


March 15, Simon Kinsey Boyer, 
“ 2&, Edward Jackson Koons, 

June 17, Alonzo Potter Diller, 
eS William Morrall, 


COLORADO. (Spalding.) 
John Quick Archdeacon, 


CONNECTICOT. ( Williams.) 


Dec. 21, 77, John Gray,} 
” James Ferd. Taunt, 

March 17,’78 Leverett Bradley, Jr.,t 

May 29, George William Lincoln, 
George Paull Torrence, 
Edward William Worthington, 
William Foster Bielby, 
James Banks Mead, 
Percival Hanahan Whaley, 
John Humphrey Barbour, 
Wm. Jackson Roberts, 
Wm. Lounsbury Marks, 
Henry Townsend Scudder, 


MONWWNOSSSSEoens 


DAKOTA. (Clarkson.) 
Oct. 6, James M. McBride, 


DELAWARE. (JLee.) 


June 16, Daniel Moore Bates, 


EASTON. (Lay). 


Harrison Cruikshank, 


INDIANA, (Talbot.) 


John Jacob Faude, 
Frank Pierce Harrington, 
Ralph Hylton Prosser, 


IOWA. (Perry.) 


Nov. 18,77, | Thomas Henry Truro Bray,f 
Feb. 3, ’78, Charles Compton Burnett,+ 
April 11, Henry H. Selby Hele, 
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KENTUCKY. (Dudley, Assistant.) 
Sep. 16, James Taylor Helm, M. D. P 


LONG ISLAND. (Littlejohn.) 


April 25, George Roe VanDewater, 
. Joseph Beers, | | 
7 John Cornwell Welwood, 


MAINE. (Neely.) 
Nov. 1, Arthur Herbert Locke, 


MISSOURI. (Robertson.) 


Jan. 11, George Moore, 
March 29, Wm. W. Corbyn, 
April 13, Andrew T. Sharpe, 
= 4, Thomas F. C. James, M. D.,t 
May 11, William A. Masker,t 


SW Oy 


MASSACHUSETTS. ( Paddock.) 
June 14, Edwin Walter Gould, 
“ 


Leighton Parks, 
4 George Endicott Osgood, 
“ Lindall Winthrop Saltonstall, 
“ John Taylor Rose, 
June 19, Reuben Kidner, 
“ Charles James Palmer, 
a“ Arthur Henry Barrington, 
Sept. 22, Henry Evan Cotton, .(in Paris, 
by the Bishop of Long Island.) 
Dec. 6, Frederic Palmer ¢ 


DENS oa NYY 


MINNESOTA. ( Whipple.) 


Dec. 21, 77. Theodore C. Hudson, P. Church of Good 
Samaritan, Sauk entre. 
May 29, ’78. William Taylor Pisé, P. Gethsemane 
Church, Minneapolis. 
Frederic James Tassel], P. Gethsemane 
Church, Minneapolis. 
Louis Frank Cole, (§) D. Gethsemane 
Church, Minneapolis. j 
George Smith(Kitchi-nodin)D.St.Columba, 
White Earth. 
Mark Hart (Obun-we-we-tah), D. 
St. Columba, White Earth. 





Orprnations TO ADVENT oF 1878. 


July 14, George B. Morgan (Ka-ka-kun), D. 
St. Columba. White Earth. 
Leroy Delos Mansfield, || | D. Cathedral, 
Faribault. 
Benj. Franklin Matrau, D. Cathedral, 
Faribault. 


NEBRASKA. ( Clarkson.) 


William Vesey Whitten, P. Cathedral, 
Omaha. 

Thomas V. Wilson, P.. Cathedral, 
Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. (Niles.) 


March 14, Henry Harrison Haines, r. 
May 19, William Seaman Sayres, D. 
June 9, Alex. Blair Crawford, D. 


NEW JERSEY. (Scarborough.) 


Dec. 23, ’77. William Augustus Schubert, 
March 17, 78. James Lavelle, { 
April 25, Chas. Austin Tibbal, f 
June 9, Robert Stockton Doll, 

we Arthur B. Conger, 

* Howard E. Thompson, 

” Caleb J. Peace, 


NEW YORK. (Potter.) 


Dec. 23, '77 George B. Johnson, 
. James Punnett Peters, 
. Caleb Theophilus Ward, 
" Matthew A. Bailey, M. D., 
* George Alexander Keller, 
March 17, ’78. Harry W. Nancrede, 
May 19. James Foster, 
June 10. Edwin C. Alcorn, 
- Benj. M. Bradin, 
Chester P. A. Burnett, 
Charles Ferris, 
Wm. Montague Geer, 
Albert Eugene George, 
Robert Spear Gross, 
John Franklin Herrlich, 
Josephus T'ragitt, 
Charles James Wood, 
Samuel Unsworth, 
Bishop of Moutana). 


r. 
D. 
vs 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
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. (for the 





American Cuvuron Review SuprpLeMENt. 


2 Harry J. Bodley, P. 

. Henry Robert Percival, P. 

_ William Morton Pickslay, f 
Bishop of Albany). 


NORTH CAROLINA. (Atkinson.) 
July 28, James Cook Atkinson, 


NORTHERN NEW JERSEY. 


Nov. 7, Chalmers Durand Chapman, 
Bishop of Maryland. 
William Richmond, 
Bishop of Springfield. 


OHIO. (Bedell.) 


Lewis W. Burton, 
Edward Livingstone Kemp, 
Norman L. Badger, 


PITTSBURGH. (Kerfoot.) 


Dec. 30, '77. Wm. H. Wilson, 
Oct. 13, 78. Henry Allen Griffith, 


RHODE ISLAND. (Clark.) 


Jan. 13, Samuel G. Babcock. 

May 29, Charles R. Talbot, 

June 30, Henry Hague, 

Sept. 29, Alex. H. Vinton, 2d, P. (for t 
of N. N. J.) 


VIRGINIA. ( Whittle.) 


June 28, Corbin Braxton Bryan, 
- Geo. Washington Dame, 

Arthur P. Gray, 
Curtis Grubb, Jr., 
Wm. B. Lee, 
Frank Page, 
Byrd T, Turner, 
Sigismund S. Ware, 
Josiah Wm. Ware, 
John H. M. Pollard, 
Peter M. Borden, 
Oscar S. Bunting, 
Nelson Page Dame, 
Emile Julien Flall, 
Edwin A. Penick, 
James It. Winchester, 
Wm. W. Walker, 


(for the 
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